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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of the Employers’ Group, 
Boston, Mass. 
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@ New conditions economic 
changes taking place almost 
daily —mean inevitable changes 
in the insurance requirements 
of the average policyholder. 
Thousands of policyholders are finding it im- 
possible to carry the amount of insurance which 
they could formerly pay for —and thousands 
more are recognizing the need of additional 
protection. Yet insurance companies cannot 
know the facts in each case without personal 
contact with the policyholder 
Through personal contact alone can insurance 
companies help these policy holders by learning 
of their exact financial condition, their attitude 
regarding present insurance, and determining 
whether or not a more equitable plan of protection 
can be arranged to meet present day demands. 
The American Conservation Company, through 


its nation-wide field foree, is in a position to 


AMERICAN 


CONSERVATION 


service policyholders — no matter where they 
may be, in the United States or Canada— in 
large or small companies. It makes no difference 
whether the service involves 1,000 or 100,000 
policyholders. Moreover, we are in a position 
to contact promptly those thousands of policy- 
holders who, investigations have revealed, are in 
localities entirely out of touch with company 
agents. 

By means of a new plan created by this organi- 
zation, it is possible for a company to employ 
the American Conservation Company to rewrite 
business upon which there are policy loans and 
to reinstate on a premium-paying basis insurance 
now running as paid up or extended insurance— 
all this without making it necessary to dispose of 
any reserve assets to pay commissions. 

A letter will bring complete information on this 
plan and the service conducted by the American 


Conservation Company 


COMPANY 


SHIMP. PRESIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE + HERBERT G. 
3207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 
. R Is she every Thursday y the Spectator Company Publication Office N. W. Corner Chestnut and 56th Sts.. Ph 
. tive Offices t ; West th St New York. N Entered as second iss matter Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office, 
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This Week: 


TAXES 

Under the “New Deal" next Thursday 
is the deadline for filing corporation capital 
stock return and the new capital and ex- 
cess profit taxes have raised important 
financial problems for incorporated agen- 
cies. A number of interesting angles of 
the question are analyzed in an article ap- 
pearing on page 7. 

* * * 


MUTUALS 

During the past two years the Factory 
inspection Association has made great 
headway and taken a large volume of busi- 
ness from the factory mutuals. William M. 
Goodwin, in an article entitled "The Mu- 
tuals Are Still With Us," asserts that we 
must not get the idea that the large buyer 
of insurance has suddenly become con- 
vinced that mutual insurance is not finan- 
cially sound, is socialistic in trend and 
method, is not giving the proper service 
or is in danger of becoming expensive 
through assessment. 

e@¢ 6 


GAIN AND LOSS 

Two and a half pages this week are de- 
voted to tables prepared by Spectator sta- 
tisticians showing the aain and loss experi- 
ence for 1932, and for the nine preceeding 
years, of 253 life insurance companies. An 
explanatory and critical article regarding 
the figures by Louis S. Fischer, associate 
statistician of The Spectator, appears on 
page &. 


Next Week: 
THIRTY YEAR RECORD 


The rate of interest earned—there is the 
fundamental strength of life insurance. This 
record, always interesting, is particularly so 
for last year when so many other industries 
were hoping merely for small losses. The 
experience in the life insurance business was 
surprisingly favorable. A _ statistical com- 
pilation titled "The rate of interest earned 
on mean invested funds by one hundred 
life insurance companies from 1912 to 1932 
inclusive," will be featured August 31. The 
table presents average earnings for five 
year periods during the period under 
survey. 


The New Pioneers 


HE lore of a people bespeaks its character and its impulse. 

The most persistent and most glamorous legends of the Old 

World glorify women. Beauty was their passion. Chivalry 
their ideal. Venus, Dido, Helen, Cleopatra, Brunhilde and 
Guinevere typify the cherished dreams of their races. In the epics 
of strong men and noble undertaking, even, there is interwoven a 
lovely lady who inspired heroic daring or thwarted the connivance 
of tyrants. 

The legend book of the New World is still in the writing. But 
its most entrancing pages are stories that tell of action, of striving, 
conquering men battling their way through wilderness and ad- 
versity, to wealth and victory, neither lured nor deterred by woman. 
Adventure is its theme. Wealth is its goal. Tales of stalwart 
men pushing through unknown vastnesses of land and sea in quest 
of buried gold and hidden treasures dominate. 

The dauntless courage of Cortez and Cabot, Clark and Coronado, 
Bunyon and Marquette, is a symbol of the romantic struggle 
that has wrought from America her riches. This will to explore 
and cope with nature has brought to the New World through 
Franklin and Fulton, Edison and Wright, Astor and Hull, the 
miracles of modern invention upon which its progress is founded. 
Even now, when trials would seem to submerge, men of the New 
World are cutting their ties and seeking on the open highways 
new pathways to achievement. 

Roving the roads from ocean to ocean today are thousands of 
men and women and children. Derelicts they wander. Impelled 
to march by some vague, undefinable withal deep seated urge, they 
look with longing, listless hope for some unknown haven, far from 
the cities of their defeated struggle where single handed they may 
wrest from the land, like the heroes of their legends, the satisfac- 
tion that springs from victory won by labor. As they roam this 
rainbow search unprepared and untrained for the hardships en- 
countered, to many the romance of a new life with altered ideals 
brings new vigor. 

To coming generations these men will be a legend. They are a 
lesson to the present. They cast aside the traditions that shackle. 
They dreamed. They ventured to pioneer for old ambitions and 
they gained a new start unhampered by the old. Insurance men 
are, with the nation, emerging from the strictures of depression. 
Those who with courage and initiative dare to seek new approaches 
to business success and have confidence in their own ability will 
soon displace those leaders whose minds remain entrenched in the 


tradition of outmoded methods. 
: J. V. e 
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The Mutuals are Still 


“T Am Convinced that Mutual Insurance 

is Here to Stay; that It Is Just as Much of 

an American Institution as Any Other 

Old Established Business...We Must Not 

Underestimate It and Must Plan to Meet 

the Competition It Offers Fairly; Honor- 
ably and Efficiently” 


By WiLLIAM M, GOODWIN 


URING the past two years the 

Factory Insurance Association 

has made great headway and 
taken a large volume of business from 
the factory mutuals. Naturally, they 
and all friends of Stock Company In- 
surance are very much elated and 
eager to press the advantage further, 
which is right and proper. However, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
mutual insurance has played a very 
important and valuable part in the de- 
velopment of our business and is in no 
danger of elimination. In fact many 
of the larger and older mutual com- 
panies have come through the de- 
pression in such good condition that 
they are very likely to offer keener 
competition in the future. There is 
no denying the fact that their record 
for solvency and service has been very 
satisfactory and that the failure of the 
Globe and Rutgers, National Surety 
and numerous other smaller stock com- 
panies have given them ample ammuni- 
tion to offset the favorite stock com- 
pany agent reflection upon their 
financial stability. 

I have always contended that there 
has been entirely too much animosity 
between the two systems, due chiefly 
to a lack of understanding and ap- 
preciation each of the other and a cer- 
tain amount of arrogance and pride 
possessed by a few prominent indi- 
viduals on both sides. 

In spite of the success of the Factory 
Insurance Association we must not get 
the idea that the large buyer of in- 
surance has suddenly become convinced 
that mutual insurance is not financially 
sound, is socialistic in trend and 
method, is not giving the proper ser- 
vice or is in danger of becoming ex- 
pensive through assessments. The real 
reason for the acquisition of so much 
factory mutual business is that the 


stock companies are now offering pro- 
tection at a cost which is lower or 
equal under forms and methods just 
as broad and satisfactory as that of- 
fered by the mutual companies. Fur- 
thermore, the assured has found use 
for the cash deposit which the mutuals 
require, in his business, and the last 
and least important reason, is that the 
agents, sensing these conditions, have 
been more active in their solicitations. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the mutual companies were the 
pioneers in developing the installation 
of automatic sprinklers in large valued 
risks, which enabled them to sell in- 
surance at much lower costs. They 
also devised the broad forms which 
gave the assured the additional cover- 
age for windstorm, explosion, etc., at 
no extra cost. The stock companies 
followed in their train, but it took them 
many years to make up their minds 
to meet this competition. When they 
did, they secured much business and 
this is the only reason for their ob- 
taining it and it will be the only rea- 
son for their retaining it. 

It would be very unfortunate if the 
stock company interests became so un- 
duly elated over their recent successes 
that they developed a tendency to un- 
derestimate the strength of mutual 
competition or felt that they were now 
sufficiently entrenched to warrant an 
increase in their rates or a contraction 
of their forms. If they do they will find 
that they will lose their business with 
much more rapidity than they secured 
it, for the mutuals could then say that 
one of their predictions has come true, 
i. e.; that it is due to their pioneering 
and competition that insurance costs 
have been lowered and if ever the stock 
companies assumed exclusive control, 
costs would advance. 

The large sprinklered risk which is 


ith Us 





William M. Goodwin 


eligible for either Factory Mutual or 
Factory Insurance Association service 
does not, however, give the local agent 
the most concern. It is the competition 
of the local mutuals and the groups 
such as the Preferred Risk Mutuals 
and the Houston Dunn Group that 
cause him the most concern and it is 
this class of competition that the stock 
companies ignore. Yet I believe that 
it has far more effect upon general 
business than the factory mutuals, be- 
cause it reaches the average man and 
the small preferred risk. 

This class of mutual has also come 
through the depression practically un- 
scathed and is more aggressive and 
eager for business than ever before. 
These companies are not as well man- 
aged or as old and strong in most in- 
stances as the New England group, in 
fact, they are sometimes the despair of 
the insurance department due to their 
careless methods but, somehow, they 
seem to prosper. The fact that they 
operate through stock company board 
agencies, using the same plan and 
forms as the board companies is evi- 
dence of the fact that the seriousness 
of their competition is not fully ap- 
preciated. 

They offer just as much “cut rate” 
competition as any non-board stock 
companies and yet the rating boards 
will furnish rates and information to 
agents representing these companies. 
Most of these mutual companies exist 
because of the stock companies and not 
in spite of them, as they would have 
you believe, and the fact that they 
base their rates upon the board rates 
is their greatest weakness. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Page 7 


lmportant Financial Problem Raised for 


Incorporated 


Agencies By 


New Capital and Excess 
Profit Taxes 


August 31 Is the Deadline for 
Filing Corporation Capital Stock 
Tax Return Under “New Deal” 


REVOLUTIONARY change in 

the traditional form of corpo- 

rate taxation has been born of 
the provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (H. R. 5755) which 
became a law June 16, 1933. By means 
of a new capital stock tax and a new 
excess-profits tax, so related to each 
other that liability to excess-profits tax 
increases as the capital stock tax di- 
minishes and vice versa, the Act for 
the first time establishes a fixed rela- 
tion between the two forms of taxa- 
tion. 

If industry is to cooperate by paying 
a fair tax as contemplated in the 
NIRA, executives should act quickly 
and wisely in making such adjustments 
in the balance sheet as will make the 
contribution of the industry equitable 
to its Government as well as its stock- 
holders. 

Specifically the NIRA, Section 215 
(a), imposes an excise tax of $1 per 
$1,000 of the “adjusted declared value 
of its (the corporation’s) capital stock.” 
It is important to note that the new 
“capital stock” tax is in reality a tax 
on net worth and is so defined under 
“Instructions” (3) Form 707, Treasury 
Department, which reads as follows: 
“In arriving at the original declared 
value, the value of the corporation’s 
business and property as a going con- 
cern should be considered, and in doing 
so, it should look to the worth of the 
corporate assets, including its surplus 
and undivided profits as shown by the 
books, also to the franchise, good will, 
outstanding contracts, the earning ca- 
pacity of the corporation, and the mar- 
ket value of its shares of stock.” 
AFTER so doing the corporation should 

“New Taxes and Tax Law Changes 
Under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act” by Laurence Arnold Tanzer, Issued 


by The Merchants’ Association of New 
ork. 
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then determine the original declared 
value for its entire capital stock ac- 
cording to its best judgment.” 

Section 216 (a) of the NIRA fur- 
ther imposes an _ excess-profits tax 
equivalent to “five percentum of such 
portion of its net income as is in ex- 
cess of 12% percentum of the adjusted 
declared value of its capital stock.” 
This tax goes into effect in the fiscal 
year beginning June 30, 1933. 

Now the jeopardy to the taxpayer 
lies in the fact that once the “adjusted 
declared value of the capital stock” has 
been established, it may not be changed 
thereafter and is binding for subsequent 
years, excepting as affected by subse- 
quent increases in capital and surplus 
or by deficits or distributions. Thus the 
preparation of the first return under 
the Act acquires extraordinary impor- 
tance. 

The Act provides that the adjusted 
declared value of net worth for the first 
year “shall be the value as declared by 
the corporation in its first return as 
of the close of its last fiscal year.” This 
does not mean that the corporation is 
at liberty to set any value it pleases. 
In the first place the tax is based on the 
value declared by the corporation for 
its capital stock in the last income tax 
return. That’s the starting point. Any 
adjustments that reasonably may be 
made must be justifiable in fact, and 
must satisfy the judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, in 
Washington. 

What is to be considered in arriv- 
ing at the “adjusted declared value of 
the “capital stock?” Two case studies 
discussed by Tanzer' will make the situ- 
ation clear. ‘Assume a corporation with 
a net income of $1,000,000 with a de- 
clared value of its capital stock of 
$5,600,000, the amount of its capital 
and surplus as shown by its balance 


ROBLEMS raised by the 

new taxes levied by the Pub- 
lic Works section of the law 
on net worth and profits in ex- 
cess of twelve and one-half 
per cent on net worth, have to 
some extent been pushed into 
the background by Codes and 
so forth. 
Returns must be filed by Au- 
gust 31, 1933. Once net worth 
is established, IT CANNOT 
BE CHANGED. Hence the 
need of careful thought to this 
problem, some angles of which 
are analyzed in this article. 
The Spectator is indebted for 
much of this material to Mr. 
Geschelin of Automotive In- 
dustries, who has worked in 
close cooperation with govern- 
mental authorities and tax ex- 
perts on the problem. 


sheet. On this basis it will pay “re- 


employment and relief taxes” as fol- 
lows: 


Capital stock tax, $1 
per $1,000 on de- 
clared capital of $5,- 
600,000 - 1. o's anaes 

oxcess-profits tax on 
net income of...... 
after deducting 
121%. of $5,600,000, 


$5,600 


$1,000,000 


700,000 


at 5% on $300,000 


15,000 


Total $20,600 


“ Assume now that the corporation has 
patents or good will or other intangible 
or written down assets which it carries 
on its balance sheet at a nominal sum, 
and that such omitted assets have a 
fair value of $2,400,000, increasing the 
actual net worth of the corporation to 
$8,000,000, and that this amount is re- 
turned as the declared value of the 
capital stock. The taxes payable will 
then be as follows: 
tax $1 


Capital stock 





per thousand) on.. $8,000,000 $8,000 
Excess-profits tax on 
net income ........ 1,000,000 
124%,.% of declared cap- 
ital of $8,000,000... 1,000,000 
None None 
$8,000 


Total tax 


or less than 40 per cent of the taxes 
of $20,600 payable on a declared capital 
based on the balance sheet without ad- 
justment. 

“An even more extreme illustration 
of the effect on tax liability of an in- 
adequate capitalization could be found 
in the case of a corporation making 
large earnings on a small capitaliza- 
tion, due to a good will established 

(Continued on page 11) 





With the Editors 


Gain and Loss Exhibit 

UE to the severe economic condi- 

tions of the past two years when 
at least 40 per cent of the estates in 
America have been materially reduced 
or disappeared entirely, it is natural 
that people should thus turn their 
thoughts to the sound, thoroughly 
tested and conservative investment 
structure of life insurance. 

Probably the most outstanding de- 
velopment in life insurance in recent 
years has been the emphasis upon the 
investment aspect of life insurance. At 
the present time when everybody is 
scrutinizing and analysing investments, 
ever sO many are wondering why life 
insurance with its twenty billion, seven 
hundred million dollars of assets was 
able to pass through the depression 
with almost a perfect solvency record. 

Many reasons can easily be advanced 
for the splendid financial structure of 
life insurance companies, but two are 
outstanding. (1) The safeguards which 
are thrown around it by charter pro- 
visions, legislative restrictions, rulings 
of insurance commissioners, and the 
conservative traditions of company 
management, and, (2) The strict ob 
servance of the fundamental invest- 
ment principle of distribution... The in- 
vestment risk has been so widely dis- 
tributed that even in the event of mis- 
judgment in the selection of any one 
class of investment, resulting in sub- 
stantial losses, a reduction in the divi- 
dend scale would promptly restore the 
amount of the loss and maintain the 
companies ability readily to fulfill every 
obligation. Once again the liquidity of 
life insurance investments and life in- 
surance business in general has met an 
unusual test. 

The profits of life insurance com- 
panies are of two sorts, from sale or 
maturity of invested assets, as in case 
of any financial organization, and an- 
other including all other items of profit, 
namely, those peculiar to the transac- 
tion of the business of life insurance. 
The latter may be termed “underwrit- 
ing profits” or “underwriting surplus,” 
and the chief sources thereof are: 

(1) Interest, in that the net return 
on invested assets is in excess of the 
interest, 3 per cent or 342 per cent as 
the case may be, assumed in the calcu- 
lation of premiums and required to be 
earned in order to maintain the net 
legal reserves. 

(2) Mortality, in that the mortality 
experienced under normal conditions is 
much less than that assumed in the cal- 
culation of premiums. 


(3) Loading, in so far as the excess 
of the aggregate gross premiums over 
the corresponding net premiums com- 
puted on the basis of interest and mor- 
tality just referred to, that is, the load- 
ing, is greater than insurance expenses 
incurred. 

(4) Surrender and Lapse, in so far as 
the cash value paid on surrender of a 
policy or applied at lapse at the pur- 
chase of equivalent non-forfeiture 
options may be less than the net re- 
serve maintained at the time of de- 
fault. 

There are in addition some mis- 
cellaneous gains and losses as from 
benefits in the event of total and per- 
manent disability, additional accidental 
death benefits and other items. 

During 1932, 253 combined ordinary 
and industrial insurance companies 
earned in the aggregate the following 
items of profit including the miscellan- 
eous gains and losses on investments: 


Percent- 

1932 age of 

Profits Total 

PRE cccvnwndsneenne $262,214,511 39.7 

DEE ceidcundiosnaeds 411,571,981 62.3 

EE 6-4. nterecacere ial ih 14,864,074 2.2 
Surrendered and lapsed 

DEEN ictavesecdcass 150,888,263 22.8 
Disability, accidental 
deaths and miscella- 

neous items ..... —105,517,454 —16.0 

Loss on investments. .— 73,336,329 —11.0 





Total income earned .$660,685,046 100.0 


This table will indicate the relative 
importance of the various sources of 
surplus in 1932. At the close of business 
on Dec. 31, 1931, these companies 
showed a divisible surplus of $799,699,- 
266, which excludes the general con- 
tingency reserve of $187,259,596 of com- 
panies which did not show a surplus 
at the end of the year, but who had as- 
signed such surplus to various other 
items. Together, these companies had a 
combined surplus at the beginning of 
the year 1931 of $986,958,862. By the 
end of the year this amount had in- 
creased by $7,178,728 to $994,137,590. 

Of the total income earned of $660,- 
685,046, these 253 companies set aside 
dividends during the year to policyhold- 
ers of $499,545,760 with $12,558,426 
declared to stockholders. General con- 
tingency fund for possible depreciation 
of securities, excess mortality losses, 
etc., was increaed $141,402,132. In an- 
alyzing the gain and loss exhibits of 
these 253 companies the following in- 
teresting items are brought to light: 

(1) That interest rates, while serious- 
ly effected by other enterprises, did not 
seriously effect the investment port- 


folios of life insurance companies; (2) 
That mortality results obtained in 1932, 
notwithstanding the severe economic 
conditions which led to many suicides, 
etc., showed but a slight increase over 
that of 1931; (3) The policy pursued 
by a number of life insurance com- 
panies in slightly reducing their divi- 
dend scales during 1932 was justified in 
the light of interest earnings, mortality 
experience and the general weaknesses 
of disability insurance. 


Not Legitimate Risks 


E commented last week upon the 
W vepon that insurance against 
kidnapping up to $1,000,000 is being 
offered by London Lloyds. Now and 
then the charge is made by thoughtless 
persons that insurance fosters the 
crimes and misfortunes for which it 
offers indemnity. There is little logic 
in the general run of such arguments, 
as insurance, in most cases, merely 
transfers the burden of payment and 
does not create financial responsibility 
where none existed before. Moreover, 
the important work which insurance 
companies do in the fields of prevention 
and conservation completely overshad- 
ows any slight stimulus that insurance 
protection might give to crime and 
carelessness. In the case of kidnapping 
insurance, however, one can readily 
imagine that a widespread knowledge 
that such policies were in force would 
help to increase crimes of this nature. 
Kidnapping and other forms of extor- 
tion are not legitimate insurance risks. 
Underwriters attempting or pretending 
to offer such protection in the opinion 
of most insurance authorities are not 
doing the public a service. 


1933 Conventions 


HE September convention season is 

almost here and from all indications 
the 1933 meetings are going to be rec- 
ord breakers. Seldom in the history of 
organization effort has it been more to 
the interest of agents and to company 
officials to get together and talk over 
problems of the day and of the busi- 
ness. Following a three-year period of 
abnormal business—take it further 
back, if you care to—conditions are in 
a state of flux and only through a first- 
hand interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence can the men and women of the 
industry keep abreast of the times. Do 
not miss any of your company or or- 
ganization conventions this year. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


New life insurance production in 
July of 43 member companies of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents amounted to $666,095,000, a 


decrease of only 3.7 ner cent com- | 


pared with July, 1932, and the 
smallest decrease of any previous 
month this year. 





General Hugh S. Johnson, Recov- 
ery Administrator, announces defi- 
nitely that insurance will be required 
to come under a code, and a broad 
form applicable to companies, or- 
ganizations, agents and brokers is 
being proposed. 





Directors of the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company of Roanoke, Va., 
recommend to the stockholders that 
the old company be converted into a 
new company to be known as the 
Shenandoah Mutual Life. 





Ben Haughton, for 13 years vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer of 
the International Travelers Assurance 
Company of Dallas, Texas, is elected 
president of the company to succeed 
Price Cross. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces plans to 
issue four life annuity contracts, after 
having discontinued the line for 14 
years. 





Charles V. Cromwell is selected as 
production manager for the Clifford 
L. McMillen agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New York, succeeding Grant 
L. Hill on September |, Mr. Hill be- 
coming director of agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 





Harry Wade, 70, president of the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind., dies. 





Howard Reeder, for many years 
actuary for the Royal Union Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, la., 
becomes actuary of the Country Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois. 





John W. Emery, secretary of the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which is affiliated with the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, 
dies at age of 67 years. 





Bertrand H. Snell, U. S. Congress- 
man from the 3Ist New York district 
and the present minority leader of 
Congress, is elected a director of the 
Agricultural and Empire State Insur- 
ance Companies of Watertown, 


N. Y 





Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick takes possession of 
the Lawyers Title and Guaranty 
Company of New York and the 
Lawyers Westchester Mortgage and 
Title Company of White Plains, for 
rehabilitation. 





Stockholders of the Western Na- 
tional Fire of San Antonio, Texas, 
which discontinued operations some 
time ago, have voted to reorganize 
the company and resume business. 
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The Man Who Couldn't Keep His Mind On 
His Work 


SOUNDINGS 


|——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


























ROM the close of the World War to what we 

may call, if it is not a contradiction in terms, 

the dawn of the depression, one of the outstand- 
ing developments in the fire and casualty insurance 
fields was the tendency towards mergers and con- 
solidations of carriers. 

Before that period many transactions of the sort 
occurred, to be sure, but for the most part they 
consisted of the purchase by strong carriers of in- 
adequately financed companies which had drifted 
perilously close to the edge of insolvency. Usually 
the deal was a pure absorption—the weaker com- 
pany giving up the ghost entirely; the stronger com- 
pany, with its larger facilities and ample spread, 
taking it over without in the least endangering its 
own soundness or business conduct. 

The mergers of the prosperity decade were of a 
different stamp. Strong, independent carriers were 
brought together in order to take advantage of the 
economies that might be effected through central 
management and in order to create units powerful 
enough to meet the increasing demands of business. 

Since the economic upheaval in 1929, insurance 
company mergers have taken on a new aspect. There 
was an excess of capitalization and an excess of 
companies in the fire insurance field with the re- 
sult that several fleets reversed the process of the 
post-war decade and took to merging their sub- 
sidiaries. 

One other merger trend was notable—particularly 
in the casualty field. This consisted of the purchase, 
by one unsteady company, of another unsteady com- 
pany, with the facilities of their joint unsteadiness 
being used to save a third wobbly from destruction. 
To a simple mind this proposition appears to be a 
mathematical impossibility. Even master-minds, in 
fact, have had trouble with it. 
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| 21.6 per cent, 
| corresponding week last year. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Led by the farm, textile and food 
products groups, the wholesale com- 
modity level was shown by the 
Labor Department to have increased 
5 per cent in July over June. This 
was the fifth consecutive month show- 
‘ng an increase. 





The monthly review of building 
conditions by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that in 776 cities 
of 10,000 population or over, the 
number of building permits granted 
fell off 10.6 per cent in July, com- 
pared with June, and the costs 11.3 
per cent. 





With Pennsylvania's striking miners 
back on the job, bituminous coal 
production in the week ended Au- 
gust 12 climbed to 7,350,000 tons, 
compared with 6,770,000 the previ- 
ous week and 4,675,000 the corre- 
sponding week last year. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 125.72 and closed Fri- 
day at 126.37. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 41.52 and closed 
Friday at 41.40. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 89.31 and closed Friday 
at 89.25. 





The wheat market at Chicago 
opened decidedly easy and uncer- 
tain, declining the maximum amount 
permitted in any one day's session 
in Monday's trading, but recovered 
during the week to a stronger posi- 
tion with the broadening of outside 
participation. 





Steel buying was more noticeably 
hesitant last week with the continued 
delay of the steel code, mill sched- 
ules declining to 51 per cent and 
upturn in operations now expected 
in late September or early October. 





Cotton futures declined more 
than $4 a bale in the first half of 
last week, but in the latter half of 
the week regained all of this loss and 
more, final quotations being 8 to 22 
points net higher. 





The average amount a week re- 
ceived by unskilled labor in 21 
major manufacturing industries was 
$15.83 in June, compared with $14.42 
in May, according to a study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The corresponding figure for 1926 
was $23.22. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on August 12 amounted 
to 622,759 cars, which was 9,647 cars, 
or 1.6 per cent, more than for the 
preceding week, and 110,794 cars, or 
more than for the 
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Industrial Workers Being Treated in the Famous Clinic of Employers’ Group 


HE Samuel Appleton Building 

stands as a lasting tribute to the 

man whose name it bears. Samuel 
Appleton was long United States Man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., of London, 
England, and also served as president 
of its two affiliated companies, the 
Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
and the American Employers’ In- 
surance Company, both of Boston. 

Although the familiar address of 
The Employers’ Group is 110 Milk St., 
its entrance on Liberty Square, shown 
on this week’s cover, is better known 
to New Englanders. This entrance 
opens on the New England department. 

The present home of “The Service 
That Satisfies” was ready for oc- 
cupancy the latter part of March, 1926. 
The move was made necessary on ac- 
count of the growth of business. The 
old building at 33 Broad St. now houses 
some of the Boston Office émployees, 
as the Employers’ Group grew faster 
than had been anticipated. 

The Samuel Appleton building had as 
its architects the well-known firm of 
Coolidge & Shattuck, who designed the 
Harvard Medical School and the Fogg 
Museum at Harvard. 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


Fo ere UUUTTTAUUL LUM MUU LAU LALLA LAA 


The Employers’ 
Group, 


Boston, Mass. 


Fee eer UUU RAUL 


Mr. Appleton was eighty when the 
building was opened and, although he 
died a few months after, he took par- 
donable pride in his building which 
housed “his boys and girls.” At the 


time of its dedication, the chairman of 
the board of directors from London an- 
nounced the resignation of Mr. Ap- 
pleton as manager and the appointment 
of Edward C. Stone, formerly associate 
United States manager, as his succes- 
sor. Mr. Stone had been closely identi- 
fied with planning the Employers’ new 
home and _ still welcomes the op- 
portunity to show its many features to 
visiting agents and others. 

No pains were spared to make the 
building comfortable, healthful, con- 
venient, and efficient from the stand- 
point of the hundreds of men and 
women who comprise the home office 
organization which handles practically 
every kind of insurance except life, in- 
cluding fidelity and surety bonds. There 
are more pretentious buildings, but 
there are few better equipped to take 
care of the job they were built to 
handle. 

Excellent lighting facilities, modern 
ventilation, automatically controlled 
steam heat with oil for fuel, built-in 
lockers, adequately ventilated, a spa- 
cious rest room for women and a com- 
fortably furnished room for men which 
will accommodate several hundred and 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


The Way the Public Wants to Buy 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


URSUING the thought of a 
few weeks ago, that we give 
more attention to providing 

insurance the way the _ public 
wants to buy it rather than the 
way we want to sell it, let us give 
some attention to one little mat- 
ter which can be improved by a 
turn of the hand. 

Consider the case of the as- 
sured who protects his household 
goods and personal effects with 
(1) fire insurance, (2) windstorm 
insurance, and (3) burglary, theft 
and larceny insurance. With these 
coverages in force, he advises his insurers that on 
the first of next month he will move across town 
to a certain new address and will want his cover- 
ages transferred. 

In due course he will receive endorsements to be 
placed with his three policies, recognizing the 
change of address. No charge will be made for the 
issuance of these papers (barring local rules at one 
or two points), and any differences in rate will be 
handled on a pro rata basis. So far, so good; the 
assured is well pleased with the simplicity and fair- 
ness of the transaction. 

Now the fire endorsement, and the windstorm 
endorsement, probably will be dated two or three 
days preceding the first of the month, in recogni- 
tion of the custom of the assured himself taking 
some of the fragile articles to the new quarters an 
evening or so in advance of the van load, these 
items consisting of lamp shades, canned fruit, bric- 
a-brac, articles of virtu and objects of art. The 
endorsements will recite that for a period of ten 
days the coverage shall attach in both locations on 
a pro rata basis (i. e., in each location in such pro- 
portion as the value of the property insured in each 
location bears to the aggregate value in both loca- 





tions). This is most sensible procedure; it works 
no hardship on the companies; it does serve the 
public well; and it amounts to providing protection 
the way the public wants it. 

But what will be the language of the endorse- 
ment for the burglary policy? There is no fixed 
uniformity in the wording, but the general practice 
is to make a clear-cut cleavage as of the time of day 
which governs the policy to which the endorsement 
will be attached, which usually is noon. A minute 
before that time the protection is all at the old 
address, and a minute after it is all at the new ad- 
dress. Can one move one’s home so swiftly? 
Granting that the hazards of the moving itself are 
not contemplated under any of the insurance we 
are here discussing; and observing that the risk of 
a few pieces for a few days in an untenanted house 
is no worse than that of a lot of property in an 
unoccupied house for six months (for which no 
charge is made); is there any good reason for not 
wording the endorsement of the casualty company 
in the same manner as that of the two endorse- 
ments of the fire company? 

That there is no real objection is demonstrated 
by the present loose practice of issuing temporary 
office binders, or unrecorded mental binders, or in- 
formal conversational binders, or doing-the-fair- 
thing agreements, or similar sloppy arrangements 
now in vogue where no thought is given the matter 
at all; yet in the face of such treatment the formal 
endorsement will say that this policy is hereby 
transferred this blank day of blank, to cover prop- 
erty as insured therein removed to and now con- 
tained in the premises described below, and ceases 
to cover said property in the premises heretofore 
occupied (italics mine) ; or language to that effect. 

Some of the problems of the business seem im- 
possible of present solution; but here is a little 
matter in which the casualty companies can adopt 
a phrase of the fire companies. 








Problem Raised By New Capital and 


Excess Profit Taxes 
(Continued from page 7) 


over a period of years. There are 
many corporations engaged in the con- 
struction business, in the engineering 
business and other lines, which are in 
this position. Assuming a corporation 
of this kind with a capitalization of 


power at a 12% 


- . Capital stock tax, 
$100,000 and net earnings of $590,000. am $1,000 on declared 
aS * eapital of 
The tax on the basis of an unadjusted = ana hts’ tax 
balance sheet would be as follows: net income of... 
121%4% of declared cap- 
Capital stock tax, $1 ital of $4,000,000.... 
per $1,000 on declared 
capital of $100,000.. $100 
Excess-profits tax on 
net income of....... $500,000 Total tax ......... 
after deducting 12144% 
of $100,000. or...... 12,500 
Em G6 BS Oe iki scus $487,500 24,375 


$24,475 
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“If, however, a fair capital value can 
be arrived at by capitalizing earning An 
per cent rate, there 
will result a declared capital of $4,000,- 
000 with a tax as follows: 


$1 


$4,000,000 
on 


Now it is obvious that no corpora- 
tion will be permitted to juggle its 
books simply to avoid taxation. 


éxample, a concern having no net in- 
come could not reduce its capital stock 
value to the vanishing point just to 
evade the capital stock tax, By the 
same token, .4 corporation could not 
boost its capital stock value beyond 
reason to avoid the excess-profits tax. 
under capitalized corporation 
may be severely penalized by the ex- 
cess-profits tax, consequently for the 
first return under the Act, the Gov- 
ernment is giving corporations fair op- 
portunity to adjust the balance sheet 
to avoid an excessive tax penalty, as 
evidenced by the language of the Act. 
In fixing the net worth, it is neces- 
sary to consider following years as well 
scoses the present. Here judgment is of 
ail paramount importance as the declared 
value cannot be amended once it has 
been accepted by the Commissioner of 
(Concluded on page 25) 


$4,000 
$500,000 
500,000 


None None 


For 
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Gain and Loss Exhibit 


for Past Ten Years 














PERCENTAGE OF INSURANCE EXPENSES TO LOADING 


PERCENTAGE OF INTEREST EARNED TO INTEREST REQUIRED 













































































COMPANIES 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
re 176.51) 210.72) 247.90 220.76) 230.70} 239.65) 236.15) 203.20 161.20] 150.70| 139.21) 140.43] 140.20] 125.68) 129.44/ 132.88) 131.76 
Acacia Mutual......... 135.85) 144.80] 147.50 167.82] 177.11| 170.68| 182.01] 173.77 147.70} 145.35| 147.30| 153.65) 143.80] 145.45) 143.35) 145.58] 143.76 
American Central...... 268.91) 332.10) 359.20 288.13) 266.41) 303.58] 345.95] 372.30 149.05} 148.60] 145.25) 137.96] 134.36] 136.40] 127.12) 127.46) 124.12 
American Life, Mich 274.08) 248.25) 256.30 389.30] 209.02) 257.48) 260.14) 280.65 161.45| 154.30} 160.02] 156.57) 156.11] 150.09) 146.27) 137.36) 126.07 
American N Mo.| 253. .50| 233.90 228.36| 227.48] 221.95) 218.87) 232.43 92.95] 191.70) 183.15] 165.94] 147.52) 161.26] 180.34) 129.62) 132.01 
Amicable Life......... 133.24) 139.10] 137.30 168.87| 175.30] 206.65) 208.07| 243.65 261.40} 234.00} 2 220.90| 205.79] 193.52| 195.27} 185.88] 166.40 
Atlantic Life........... 108.10} 106.35) 121.00 117.48] 117.09] 137.38) 150.21) 133.11 172.45] 178.55} 175.91] 169.60] 177.80| 164.71] 151.15) 144.77) 130.84 
Bankers of Iowa 140.55| 141.20] 135.50 139.43} 116.93] 110.58} 110.23] 103.01 191.80} 139.51 94] 138.08] 140.48] 141.85] 137.09) 133.93] 119.56 
Bankers of Nebraska 89.78) 121.90] 84.24 93.46) 88.56) 86.34) 89.67) 93.46 191.35] 174.01] 173.72] 173.13] 173.22| 172.05) 167.65) 155.10) 107.23 
ers Reserve....... 148.01) 150.70) 153.25 180.60] 196.29] 194.50| 245.46) 289.04 147.08] 150.15| 150.32] 144.56] 136.02| 141.45) 142.29) 137.18 
Beneficial Life 113.89] 122.15} 151.00 162.50} 156.82) 146.76| 164.36) 143.78 224.60] 191.20] 196.55] 146.05] 173.19] 186.55] 162.32) 174.57) 158.72 
ids cekcialaie 126.12] 128.65] 119.73 118.16} 123.13} 119.30] 133.16] 130.44 153.15] 140.69] 145.77] 148.90] 151.84| 151.08] 157.06) 143.97] 143.42 
isitipinnaxsin 150.64) 145.30) 141.75 128.46] 122.33] 113.84] 116.69] 123.72 189.15} 184.45 185.15) 181.40 178.60] 174.59) 158.60 
Capitol Life 112.59] 123.80] 128.75 136.70] ...... 158.02] 157.30] 163.59 182.10} 176.05) 171.05] 169.60)....... 154.27] 157.48] 150.03 
merebete: 226 .62| 234.00] 235.50 269.92) 258.32] 246.60] 237.47 x 157.30} 164 151.43] 146.15] 137.70| 120.16] 135.67| 130.50) 92.29 
Central Life, Ill........ 150.12| 165.2(} 168.39 165.17] 174.99] 162.15} 167.39] 195.59 157.35] 172.19] 162.88] 145.06] 144.77] 147.48 29.46] 108.79 
Central Life, Iowa......| 135.62] 130.0] 115.45 124.23] 109.53) 108.96) 100.33) 89.46 182.50] 153.15] 153.25] 155.98] 152.11] 157.88] 154.06) 142.02] 128.47 
Columbia, Ohio. ...... 198.42] 143.35) 140.42 164.01] 151.98] 170.34] 153.69] 244.81 152.70| 151.32] 156.73} 162.37) 159.99] 156.90] 159.90) 160.35] 143.62 
Columbus Mutual... . . 102.71] 100.85) 96.66 107.28} 94.71) 98.30) 100.92) 93. 179.10 155.10] 164.18) 168.82) 164.10} 162.43] 155.96) 141.61 
Columbian National 271.31) 317.8C| 437.10 333.28) 285.23) 301.42| 464.51| 369.01 165.25} 158.95] 158.43) 161.52) 161.18] 156.58) 155.23) 150.89) 150.27 
Connecticut 223.60} 236.30] 290.32 258.70] 228.60) 223.32] 196.89] 172.48 160.20| 158.67) 147.58] 144.80] 142.48] 146.72] 144.02) 135.75] 118.75 
Connecticut Mutual 121.46] 123.45] 120.45 121.08} 112.13} 111.08] 110.55 84 163.35| 160.93| 160.67| 157.60] 155.06] 153.00) 155.23) 151.55] 138.88 
Conservative, W. Va 160.13} 156.6(| 182.67 164.50] 151.09) 173.96] 158.82] 190.57 156.00} 165.22) 165.77| 155.54) 139.36] 133.40) 149.65) 149.69] 130.88 
Continental Amer., Del..| 125.80] 132.40] 120.70 129.25} 129.29] 131.60} 153.48) 151.50 192.50] 172.10] 166.70] 164.65) 164.61| 158.05) 154.93) 151.78] 140.32 
Equitable, New York 107.53} 106.00} 106.78 97.45} 92.36) 94.08) 90.54) 83.68 161.76] 166.84] 163.95) 166.00) 166.08] 164.14) 165.34] 152.09 
Equitable of Iowa. ..... 128.34) 125.80) 124.20 122.03] 113.39] 107.32) 97.13] 92.37 162.90] 159.61] 150.26] 147.80] 146.78] 143.36] 139.73] 122.78 
Federal Life........... 183.85) 217.90} 209. 194.03} 180.90] 240.48] 214.08] 199.54 190.05} 168.13] 164.60) 171.48] 163.35] 149.75) 141.81] 105.30 
Fidelity Mutual........ 109.48} 108.25) 105.80 109.25} 99.70) 96.56) 97.71) 96.06 171.85} 166.31| 164.48] 163.30] 162.05] 159.77] 149.66] 133.83 
Franklin Life.......... 186.35) 217.50} 196.85 201.75| 87.34) 207.55| 223.73] 222.83 143.10] 140.75] 142.13] 134.58] 137.09] 134.92] 123.74] 108.07 
Ee 113.18} 120.95) 115.85 122.38] 133.10] 133.68] 133.00) 137.45 168.21] 164.78] 171.03] 184.35] 180.92| 176.53] 171.04] 163.56 
Great Southern, Tex....| 166.85) 180.65] 172.30 215.49) 216.81] 201.65) 203.77) 204.55 171.41] 1 188.17} 180.09] 171.45| 167.48] 166.51] 163.68 
Guaranty Life, lowa....| 206.64] 222.45] 243.15 1| 254.78) 387.11] 388.68} 244.65) 320.68 131.20} 133.32] 116.94] 117.53] 107.38] 111.47] 109.39) 84.57 
Guardian of America. ...| 131.25) 129.85] 131.90 123.85) 116.73] 119.22) 118.74] 107.81 195.46] 190.05} 190.90] 191.79) 191.75] 185.91] 177.66] 165.41 
Home, New York.......| 115.08] 117.00] 119.32 123.10} 126.92) 133.35] 136.97) 121.17 162.70] 166.70] 169.95) 173.80] 171.42] 170.58] 170.40] 166.91 
Indianapolis........... 117.95} 117.00) 121.45 -37| 116.40} 109.51] 113.62) 116.52 170.85| 171.26} 150.90] 169.33) 147.35] 151.97) 138.91] 132.53 
Jefferson Standard...... 161.61] 147.70} 136.05) 1 139.02} 147.59) 148.71] 139.08] 131.04 142.20 162.79} 155.58| 157.94| 154.75] 136.45] 129.19 
Kansas City Life....... 164.82} 212.70] 202.81 210.82) 217.42) 208.72] 294.30) 291.55 156.95] 154.42) 154.04] 153.61] 149.92] 147.77) 146.93] 113.99 
La Fayette Life, Ind 110.77| 120.40] 115.03 121.96} 115.48} 125.05] 122.03) 114.03 170.15] 162.70] 160.20) 154.47) 159.20 8} 119.73] 120.05 
ee ee 178.20] 195.70} 183.70 180.41] 236.49} 239.76] 253.87) 242.42 137.10} 153.82] 151.09] 157.80] 143.02) 152.61| 151.96] 134.74 
Lincoln National. ..... 218.54] 246.45] 275.50 300.32] 395.20) 391.72) 556.72) 483.30 130.30} 132.00) 143.17| 138.92) 146.60) 140.33) 134.92) 121.36 
Manbattan............ 163.02} 166.45} 173.51 137.54] 132.40] 132.14] 130.98] 119.41 127.95] 139.03] 133.11) 139.58] 146.52) 145.02) 142.25] 136.13 
Manufacturers, Can 138.50} 145.75) 154.00 142.89] 134.00] 132.10} 147.16] 139.12 170.15] 178.66) 186.93 .95| 194.05] 188.72) 187.30] 150.48 
Maryland Life......... 136.45) 143.05] 155.85 164.54] 164.53] 190.36] 163.80] 158.23 166.32] 167.55) 169.84) 175.02] 180.52| 167.85) 169.86) 154.98 
Massachusetts Mutual. .| 101.26] 100.85) 97.00 96.87) 98.11} 94.67] 94.52] 87.48 166.52] 163.05] 159.73] 159.98] 157.54] 156.25) 148.34] 146.85 
Midland Mutual.......| 110.46] 108.34] 106.21 111.39} 109.47} 112.52) 114.02] 114.48 1 170.77| 168.60] 167.70| 166.80] 163.69] 161.40) 151.86 
Midland Nationalt..... 172.12] 154.45) 156.40 190.1] 199.99] 179.96] 189.64) 206.12 172.10} 188.26) 189.69 .87| 178.15] 178.45) 153.47] 138.42 
Midwest, Neb.......... 242.26) 318.60] 268.82 247.86) 328.00) 259.38) 255.87 145.80] 139.55] 135.72] 138.97) 155.68) 148.02| 149.05] 119.26 
Minnesota Mutual.....,| 113.55) 104.83/ 108.48 109.53] 105.69] 107.26] 112.16] 108.86 135.50} 135.95} 150.45] 137.78] 141.42) 131.25) 125.48] 115.99 
Missouri State........ 165.80} 171.50] 165.78 163.32} 154.38} 151.12) 142.45 167.32} 152.54) 130.32) 119.62) 122.39] 117.53) 110.93 
Mutual Benefit.........| 88.34] 90.06] 89.08 87.17] 83.91] 82.78 8} 78.25 174.25| 172.09) 169.51) 169.57| 168.08) 168.27) 165.34] 143.09 
Mutual, New York..... 87.07| 84.26) 82.24 74.59| 72.64) 72.75] 67.76) 59.37 161.00] 161.41] 159.95) 162.49] 166.68/ 165.17} 166.42) 160.88 
Mutual Trust..........| 164.15] 155.70) 159.15 148.65) 137.48] 134.48] 135.56] 127.69 168.16} 162.38) 159.23) 154.31) 147.08) 138.67) 134.47] 124.77 
National of U. 8. of A...| 196.52] 221.45) 218.25 238.61) 241.05] 237.30] 262.79] 252.09 23.45| 149.16) 141.19] 142.65) 129.15) 128.08] 107.42 
National Life, Vt...... 113.87] 112.35] 105.85 101.88} 97.01} 91.65) 82.07} 79.11 161.35| 161.10) 158.15 .22| 154.10] 159.11] 149.67] 135.42 
New England......... 90.46} 93.80) 93.40 .78| 85.06 82.96 169.7: 175.68] 176.68) 176.77) 175.11] 173.27 
New York.............| 81.44] 81.04] 81.34 83.89} 83.03] 80.95) 79.91) 70.38 185.55} 182.41) 172.06] 168.08] 170.98) 175.24) 167.64) 166.34 
North American (Can.) .| 153.62) 157.50] 153.05 141.79] 135.08] 148.14] 137.42) 138.05 193.00] 195.51} 199.90} 202.09] 204.78 .18| 194.83] 189.65 
North American, Ill... ..| 200.63} 218.85) 213.20 199.11] 212.62) 213.78 .46| 232.54 175.85| 179.19] 171.82) 166.40] 164.20) 159.15) 154.82] 138.22 
Ee 140.11} 138.75| 157.25 153.46} 151.39] 148.36] 142.40] 130.08 171.60} 169.62) 165.63) 158.25) 143.74 131.43) 127.32 
Northwestern Mutual...| 81.84] 83.78] 80.96 76.07 -94] 72.19] 67.88] 65.22 174.50) 173.66) 174.90) 175.14) 172.70) 171.77) 169.22) 165.12 
Northwestern National..| 125.99] 125.45] 118.40 123.36| 117.44] 118.95] 119.02] 114.90 142.13| 139.10) 143.18) 142.62] 146.05] 141.72) 134.45] 130.03 
Occidental, Cal.........| 175.06] 191.70} 269.00] 318.02) 275.40 .48| 259.00 .28) 220.98 163.7: 149.96] 159.59] 149.62] 144.16] 122.55) 111.75 
Oregon Mutual.........| 126.64] 125.35] 102.40 108.37} 102.48} 112.38] 111.27) 122.21 172.60} 155.07| 163.05) 158.98) 157.88) 157.60] 151.95) 155.38 
Ohio State.............| 197.64} 207.15] 223.05 218.20} 179.78] 156.04] 164.03) 164.74 161.52] 164.32) 165.54) 169.30) 159.62) 163.64) 155.80) 157.52 
Pacific Mutual. ...... .| 136.95) 138.36} 133.70 127.50] 124.64] 129.92) 123.06] 131.63 184.65) 182.41) 181.02) 176.38) 172.02) 168.03) 165.45) 155.47 
Penn Mutual...........| 95.95] 99.24] 98.32 97.59} 98.27) 111.48] 104.77] 93.16 181.41] 181.13] 173.90] 173.72| 169.84) 163.01] 163.48] 156.00 
ples, Ind............| 148.85] 168.80] 155.60 155.58] 169.60] 112.38} 163.93] 191.17 169.61 .87| 171.18] 170.35] 163.80] 152.49] 120.67) 112.34 
Peoria Life.............}| 190.82} 230.00] 231.90 186.83} 188.32] 188.18] 194.19] 190.62 138.22] 144.23] 132.73] 131.08] 124.40) 130.81) 115.21] 108.84 
Philadelphia...........| 134.15] 132.35] 136.70] 145.85] 146.25] 153.40] 171.72] 148.29] 140.96 t 163.75} 163.79] 165.76| 161.78} 156.76) 158.71| 148.64) 137.7 
Phoenix Mutual........| 110.18] 109.32] 111.55] 1 111.67] 113.62] 116.74| 108.17] 103.54] 95. 157.85 149.83} 153.10} 153.02) 146.61) 140.62] 197.43 
Postal Life.............| 81.14] 67.17] 97.76 02 .92 .50| 114.36] 106.08 9 124.30} 124.52] 121.85} 128.70] 125.68] 125.05) 124.09) 119.84 
Presbyterian Ministers..| 51.21} 53.17) 78.84 94.71) 93.07) 91.10] 91.66) 82.40 ? 137.79| 149.20] 148.28] 149.72] 151.09) 145.32) 147.78] 146.56 
Protective.............| 146.88] 139.20] 154.57] 1 180.58} 169.52) 179.15] 166.64] 161.90 ‘ 237.20 187.70| 201.35] 194.55] 178.79| 162.97] 141.49 
Provident Mutual......| 96. 95.56) 94.08 91.07} 98.98) 98.44] 100.78) 101.02 ' 147.00} 151.04) 150.40) 148.13) 148.20) 148.79) 142.79) 142.49 
Reliance. ............. 124.40} 120.72) 115.55) 1 121.86] 111.22] 124.75] 138.08] 134.25 y 150.00} 155.55) 153.06) 151.51] 151.18] 150.78) 148.83] 147.29 
Reigster, lowa......... 126.49} 128.65] 140.10) 1 153.22} 164.89] 148.70] 148.41] 152.93 7 148.55) 128.94) 134.24 -63| 136.80) 139.18) 139.74) 128.56 
Reserve Loan......... 161.61} 195.40} 205.48) 189.40) 200.54] 214.96] 184.54] 189.12] 189.45) 216.68 163.80} 155.83) 149.00) 150.73) 144.35) 138.33) 118.34) 121.32 
Royal Union........... 168.90} 135.40) 124.82) 110.04) 97.66} 89.59) 81.08} 89.86] 95.36) 138.07 100.32] 100.16] 100.24] 119.42] 132.60] 121.89) 123.24]. 74.54 
Scranton Life.......... 118.83) 115.75} 123.42) 122.30] 112.15) 124.29] 133.89] 124.40] 114.88] 120.08) 165.25} 167.48] 157.40] 152.88] 152.26] 139.24] 148.70) 140.41 
Security Mut., Neb 166.71] 154.55] 134.05) 177.38] 159.46) 57 155.30} 116.99] 136.19) 124.65 175.79] 166.97) 167.45) 163.85) 147.40] 130.93) 134.74] 119.82 
Security Mutual, N. Y..| 124.74] 127.02] 130.32] 128.89| 125.02] 112.45) 111.09] 114.86] 106.95] 106.95 159.48) 154.25) 148.54) 149.05) 152.25] 140.07) 142.35] 142.35 
' 179.58] 187.15] 188.30} 198.39 + Repaterate 237.20} 253.62) 263.75) 246.92 145.38| 163.15) 158.34|....... 149.40] 155.93) 149.12] 140.42 
Southland Life......... 216.40) 222.57} 230.06] 243.50) 262.11) 265.00] 255.70} 290.36] 310.06) 299.04 162.06] 163.90) 150.12| 151.68) 159.60] 163.00) 149.21] 135.26 
Southwestern.......... 201.82} 214.00) 202.38} 207.51} 212.80] 216.60] 223.30] 236.53) 235.55) 251.42, 204.00} 201.22] 195.30] 183.11] 193.78| 185.14) 188.32] 184.45 
State Life, Ind......... 140.44| 127.85) 125.61) 125.85) 121.80} 118.83] 115.15) 118.97) 116.86] 109.37 197.10} 190.65} 166.80} 179.99] 178.00] 173.84| 168.78] 155.25 
State Mutual.......... 00.23} 104.90} 99.86 150.17} 100.52} 94.60] 97.31) 87.40 y 178.20} 179.70] 175.55) 175.25) 175.91] 173.67| 171.03] 158.78 
Sun Life (Canada)... .«..| 117.75] 126.20) 126.88] 128.37] 133.82) 170.42] 144.34 99. 211.40} 218.21] 223.94) 224.25] 222.02) 200.32) u 132.84 
, |) Sanne 159.18} 165.10) 190.16| 214.50] 220.82) 249.28) 228.82) 211.71] 281.90 : 219.10] 161.00} 154.26] 151.10} 148.78) 167.76] 162.20) 139.95 
WEB evi ceccesees 511.29 .00| 615.60 380.38} 393.91] 402.65 425.09) 408.77 137.10] 132.33] 133.10} 134.23) 134.83] 133.52) 131.17| 123.44 
Union Central 113.38} 111.78] 113.02] 104.78] 107.23} 106.64| 106.40} 107.08} 97.61| 97. 157.65] 152.42] 153.68} 156.61] 156.28) 144.52) 129.66| 110.82 
Union Mutual Me 107.57| 107.06} 110.30) 110.34] 120.68] 128.73] 138.44] 110.82] 109.18) 105.59 140.95} 148.41] 143.23] 147.32] 151.12] 149.78] 150.10} 148.34 
United States.......... 278.79) 451.50) 249.50) 297.31) 337.60] 340.17) 489.50) 496.00) 337.31) 354.05) 131.35] 129.29] 130.66] 136.29) 132.80] 135.36] 136.29] 121.55 
Volunteer State. . 157.68} 174.15) 176.75) 181.82) 192.13] 184.18] 216.55] 219.48] 196.56] 214.64 177.05} 179.35] 176.20) 168.34] 172.70} 171.25) 128.98] 119.15 
Wisconsin National . 211.49] 201.60] 191.55] 184.77) 247.02| 209.60] 230.60) 235.14) 224.08) 259.38 142.51] 143.87] 148.20] 141.30] 145.41) 142.02] 140.50) 136.25 
Re §118 .64/§120.90/§121.35)§120.62|§118.32/§114.11/§134.24/§115.08/§101.09 §101.52}6174.18 §173..01/§167. 55|§166. 86|§164. 25|§164.53/§163.88/§161.98/§152.70|§146.72 
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INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


PERCENTAGE OF INSURANCE EXPENSES TO LOADING PERCENTAGE OF INTEREST EARNED TO INTEREST REQUIRED 











1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 


American Nat'l, Tex....| 149.01 os 209.60} 195.09] 124.90) 122.63] 120.62) 119.94) 117.12} 118.88] 179.52) 147.50] 164.75] 156.16] 152.48] 157.58) 155.69) 172.74) 170.60) 127.77 
‘ 1 





Baltimore Life......... 95.58) 96.32) 109.76] 111.96) 130.76) 120.46] 133.13) 143.00] 151.93) 172.75] 154.41] 161.25] 173.75] 171.62| 156.90) 158.39) 157.22) 139.09) 126.23) 120.13 
Colonial Life, N. J .....} 106.98} 116.00) 113.75) 125.26] 113.35) 115.24) 115.46] 127.31) 125.88) 130. 185.23} 189.88] 179.35] 177.72] 175.21] 174.59) 168.72) 163.17) 153.25) 146.67 
Equitable, D.C........ 151.79) 166.15) 159.85] 157.64) 155.22) 157.47| 173.39) 165.31] 156.28) 179.26] 188.49] 184.40] 174.30] 179.78] 178.05] 178.70] 177.30] 171.41| 165.58) 161.35 
Eureka-Maryland...... 100.59} 110.19] 123.00} 139.25) 148.64] 147.48] 154.45) 151.38] 149.84) 127.66] 170.45] 170.80] 141.70] 151.06] 142.55] 149.26) 150.20) 134.03) 139.90) 133.92 
Home Life, Pa..........] 130.41] 140.05) 148.40) 147.20] 140.65) 155.29) 154.42) 159.38] 151.76] 158.54] 162.28] 166.15) 158.35) 164.18] 156.96) 158.98) 149.30) 143.5:) 150.69) 145.30 
John Hancock.......... 185.85] 105.65] 104.30) 109.27] 104.97] 98.00] 100.88] 96.35) 89.68} 86.97] 149.28] 148.20] 153.76] 153.01] 151.90] 151.25) 149.68] 145.71) 140.70) 136.95 
Life Ins. Co. of Va......| 160.18} 158.35] 155.40) 177.89] 163.00} 169.53) 186.05) 164.91) 166.93] 176.17] 193.69] 194.10] 191.19] 186.29] 184.30] 181.85) 182.20) 179.17) 179.17) 117.37 
Metropolitan........... 114.28) 113.78] 117.85) 112.02} 100.00} 97.67] 99.82) 92.78) 87.61] 88.18] 149.62] 150.50] 154.38) 154.87] 155.42| 154.44] 153.57) 154.30) 151.86) 145.54 
Mutual of Baltimore....| 124.68} 113.62) 136.13] 131.68] 161.30] 129.81] 130.64) 126.38] 118.37] 117.78} 138.21] 133.52] 131.98] 110.46] 111.64) 117.55) 138.76] 125.04] 128.74) 129.87 
ree 125.46] 129.25] 154.06) 150.30) 169.76) 157.91] 159.51| 169.88] 175.60) 138.81} 176.81] 179.30] 172.30] 180.58] 171.23] 239.95] 152.36] 147.84) 129.55) 116.28 

100.59) 102.21) 99.33} 97.29} 90.89] 140.22) 142.13] 147.80] 146.40] 145.48] 146.36] 145.39] 145.54) 142.39) 135.13 


Prudential............. 99.08; 100.10} 99.44 be 97.28 - . 
Western and Southern...) 120.22) 121.45) 137.46] 134.77) 123.30] 122.69} 113.42) 107.34] 114.48) 121.77] 170.05] 178.83) 178.61| 172.26] 169.53] 163.36) 163.59] 174.60) 164.01) 148.87 


Averages.......++- §109 .67/§110.41/§112.77/§111 .68/§103 .26/§102.77|§104.55) §99.52| §95.84) §93.79]§147.53/§148. 62/§152.07/§152.21/§152. 29/§151 .62/§150. 72/§150.91/§147.72)§140.95 







































































§ Averages comprise figures of all life companies more than five years in business and with more than $5,000,000 of insurance in force. t Formerly the South Dakota Life. wu Unavailable. 
































PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED MORTALITY PERCENTAGE OF RESERVES RETURNED ON SURRENDERS 
COMPANIES 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 

Aetna Life............. 68.72) 63.95] 61.32] 64.44] 64.36] 69.50] 73.70) 74.21) 73.26] 77.49] 92.81] 89.24] 84.19] 83.79] 85.86] 85.50) 87.50) 89.32) 89.96) 92.18 
Acacia Mutual......... 37.71] 37.22] 34.18] 40.23] 45.66] 40.22) 42.28) 43.65] 46.55] 46.36] 84.86] 89.28] 98.58] 99.04) 99.52] 100.00) 102.80) 99.51) 98.70) 96.97 
American Central.......| 46.86] 50.40) 48.40) 62.89] 59.67] 58.00) 69.68) 66.07) 76.84) 71.74] 93.88} 90.76] 93.10) 90.69| 92.05) 95.09) 90.61) 92.12) 93.89 04.54 
American Life, Mich....} 50.35) 48.42) 52.86) 45.42) 48.05) 55.09) 60.56) 60.12) 45.73) 59.45) 89.51 .40| 87.10] 89.43) 95.84) 96.75) 97.06) 96.78) 96.63) 97.50 
American Nat'l, Mo.....} 62.42) 41.13) 48.26) 56.02) 55.91) 49.92) 56.62) 37.76] 48.01) 37.97] 83.32) 87.76) 88.74) 87.16) 88.20) 89.36) 86.80 90.34) 94.29) 95.82 
Amicable Life.......... 33.81] 34.97) 40.42) 45.27) 50.26) 28.97) 50.47) 40.93) 36.23] 41.31] 84.34) 85.32] 84.98) 83.83) 90.93] 95.00) 90.00) 91.89) 93.51) 92.71 
Atlantic Life........... 38.25] 52.45) 42.89] 57.40] 48.43] 57.30] 64.33) 64.38] 69.25) 63.60] 95.30) 94.68] 96.44) 93.23] 92.74) 95.00] 96.23] 94.08] 94.74) 96.44 
Bankers of Iowa. ....... 66.90] 61.80) 74.74] 73.02] 70.33) 67.60) 68.54) 64.96] 64.37] 66.13] 70.28] 77.90) 82.08] 76.71] 79.34) 87.00) 86.41] 87.47) 88.06) 91.33 
Bankers of Nebraska....| 39.86] 35.38] 38.87] 32.95] 36.30] 29.40) 39.18] 38.83) 38.76] 40.34] 85.51) 86.14) 85.19] 83.60) 86.76] 91.30) 88.42) 93.18) 92.24) 88.41 
Bankers Reserve. ..... 49.21] 37.38] 49.11] 46.81] 40.02) 38.05) 48.79] 46.68] 54.64) 45.81] 84.46) 84.64) 82.28) 84.62) 85.84| 89.32) 85.04) 89.79) 90.56) 92.57 
Beneficial Life.......... 44.62) 46.41} 28.56) 40.13) 43.40) 41.15) 51.76) 42.55) 48.78) 44.30]....... 86.82| 87.10} 89.82] 88.35) 88.21] 89.60] 88.93) 90.28) 90.53 
i csescasesses 71.98| 58.93] 63.60) 62.66] 53.82] 60.94) 72.26] 69.10) 67.42) 65.41] 94.17) 95.34) 94.04] 94.26] 95.08) 95.10) 94.82) 95.05) 95.13) 95.37 

Canada. .......ssc000- 53.28] 41.57) 33.62) 56.28] 54.12) 55.36) 64.77) 57.91) 64.10) 60.40} 91.60) 89.10) 91.32] 90.70) 92.87] 89.09) 94.14) 91.96) 92.15 
Capitol Life............ 51.19} 50.08) 55.81) 69.40) 72.38]....... 57.90} 61.40) 71.18) 72.99] 94.34) 97.78 92.72) 93.02|....... 96.64) 95.97) 95.65) 95.75 
Rapids.......... 14.41] 27.00} 21.70] 23.73] 31.52] 43.52) 46.37] 57.34) 34.90) 55.70] 95.64) 95.64) 92.73] 96.96] 97.50| 97.30) 96.82) 96.77) 97.58) 97.47 
Central Life, Ill.........| 36.54) 25.00} 35.51] 42.14) 41.06] 37.01] 38.05) 37.08) 52.18] 51.45] 90.72) 91.64) 97.69) 95.26) 98.26) 88.12) 93.08) 93.91) 95.67) 95.39 
Central Life, lowa......| 33.28] 38.05) 37.98} 37.79) 31.63) 34.92) 39.58] 43.39) 39.82] 35.20] 87.01] 89.63) 94.27) 93.92) 94.22) 96.49) 96.98) 97.17) 97.80) 98.18 
Columbia, Ohio........ 63.58) 78.74) 55.63 04] 78.33] 56.66) 53.23) 54.00) 64.25) 78.219. ..... J. 22... fe cccencfocccecsfocccesfecscccsfeccces. poossesefecscecsiosssecs 
Columbian National....| 58.20) 52.28) 51.11] 64.19] 49.49] 58.80] 73.12) 84.53) 68.00) 75.01] 75.21] 78.10) 76.99) 81.61] 81.70) 83.95) 80.76) 78.14) 82.14] 85.95 
Columbus Mutual...... 35.23} 30.27) 32.83) 45.44) 31.47) 42.91) 41.18] 39.49) 42.40) 49.33] 93.46] 92.38) 92.58) 89.65) 91.06) 94.14) 95.34) 96.33) 96.61] 97.17 
Connecticut General....| 52.72) 49.05) 51.36] 55.04) 49.61) 58.05) 62.22) 71.50) 67.25) 66.34] 88.50) 83.26) 82.74) 86.27) 85.38) 86.83) 88.70) 89.27/ 91.24) 92.49 
Connecticut Mutual....} 49.41) 46.43] 46.28] 52.65) 52.20) 46.19) 51.76) 56.72) 55.04) 58.37] 92.50) 93.26) 93.24) 93.24) 93.77) 95.24) 95.74) 94.47| 96.68) 96.91 
Conservative, W. Va....| 67.95] 78.04) 63.06] 55.34) 68.44) 50.67) 71.65) 64.81) 65.48} 60.00] 73.74) 79.50) 75.50) 82.93) 84.00) 79.51] 85.67) 84.82) 92.31 93.57 
Continental Amer., Del .| 59.26) 25.08] 42.56) 69.06) 29.24) 47.98) 46.69) 46.05) 53.99) 44.22] 96.98) 96. 95.64) 97.70) 96.57] 97.55) 97.73) 97.29) 97.62) 98.25 
Equitable, New York...| 56.12) 54.08] 52.15] 54.18] 54.00) 58.36] 61.03) 63.72) 65.36) 65.73] 92.66] 89.12) 89.26) 88.67) 87.58} 89.34) 87.42) 90.73] 91.66) 92.57 
Equitable of Iowa...... 44.52) 34.95) 30.55] 35.20) 33.95] 45.60) 44.92) 42.82) 45.00) 45.00] 79.92) 80.36) 82.46) 80.24) 81.70) 83.52) 84.52) 86.20) 87.38) 93.15 
EEE. oncsceces 46.60} 48.86) 54.94) 44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 49.45) 64.72) 60.47) 48.76] 90.81) 89.56) 92.56) 91.90) 91.60) 90. 90.06} 83.80) 88.91) 93.17 
Fidelity Mutual........ 59.59} 60.70) 52.82) 57.69) 58.74) 59.88) 57.19} 68.82) 54.77) 61.40] 86.48) 86. 90.92} 89.20) 88.10) 89.57; 91.88) 92.05) 93.84) 94.27 
Franklin Life.......... 50.31] 53.56] 54.94) 51.70) 50.55) 58.46] 61.18] 60.89] 60.17) 74.93] 98.07) 99.82) 98.94) 94.08] 99.34) 96.06) 96.78) 95.02) 95.02) 95.35 
0 ee 59.48] 47.76] 55.32] 42.45) 37.79] 47.45) 54.60) 55.75) 51.01] 57.56] 92.53) 95.20) 94.54) 96.37) 95.71) 96.16) 96.62) 97.34) 98.02) 99.44 
Great Southern, Tex..... 51.99) 52.04) 48.58] 48.82) 46.54) 55.61) 55.86] 50.58) 54.68) 59.99] 95.08) 93.14) 96 96.63} 95.64) 95.42) 90.22) 89.78) 93.69) 94.73 
Guaranty Life, Iowa ...| 45.48] 29.08] 17.05] 22.68] 29.95] 28.54] 23.96) 24.96) 50.83) 48.99] 91.20) 92.00) 92.10) 94.29) 83.55) 81.14) 93.72) 92.26) 93.96) 96.06 
Guardian of America....} 52.02] 49.64) 53.31) 49.71) 47.90) 48.36 38] 49.86] 47.22) 49.22] 89.26] 88.82] 91.32) 90.72] 89.76) 91.20] 90.86) 91.04) 92.68) 93.94 
Home, N. Y............| 56.05] 62.40} 58.84 .65| 54.80) 52.77) 63.82) 59.26) 57.34) 65.57] 90.26] 91.50) 89.74) 92.74) 92.16] 93.16) 93.66) 92.76) 92.80) 94.37 
Indianapolis........... 26.58} 42.72) 40.47) 38.60) 38.56) 53.25) 39.20) 43.02) 34.33) 42.54] 79.96) 79.89) 76.16) 59.37| 84.51) 82.81) 91.30) 87.99) 88.05) 91.83 
Jefferson Standard...... 45.44) 49.65) 46.16) 46.64) 43.34) §1.29 60} 61.73} 65.36) 59.23] 86.35) 88.18] 91.44) 91.17] 91.68) 92.80] 92.78] 93.92) 94.72) 95.41 
Kansas City Life....... 65.08} 34.08) 40.92) 40.72) 44.02) 47.10) 51.10) 47.52) 46.28) 56.31 88.12} 89.34) 90.61] 87.17) 87.97) 92.52) 92.41) 90.60) 94.19 
La Fayette Life, Ind....| 46.08) 45.20) 40.74) 41.14) 62.22) 52.62) 47.54) 40.56) 32.61/ 40.07] 81.86) 80.58) 86.05 29} 93.28) 93.36) 90.04) 93.44) 91.14) 93.53 
AMA... 22.2... sceees 55.16] 37.95) 46.26] 51.90] 62.66) 42.36) 44.93) 44.70) 60.87) 57.92] 86.20) 95.34) 82.34) 75.21] 88.28) 87.86) 85.90) 90.82) 89.09) 91.75 
Lincoln National....... 55.61) 44.99] 47.60) 52.02) 58.72] 53.40) 60.10) 60.93) 67.70) 60.00] 80.45) 81.28) 83.12) 84.37] 90.27) 91.70) 91.36) 91.45) 93.30) 86.09 
Manbettan..........++ 28.95| 73.34) 62.78] 78.68} 77.92] 70.27) 70.51) 86.88] 69.92) 71.01] 95.95) 95.34) 94.06) 93.70) 91.78) 92.77) 92.72) 93.63) 93.38) 95.11 
Manufacturers, Can....} 45.30) 42.19] 47.12) 46.80) 53.97) 59.26) 60.09) 52.97) 62.40) 56.94] 77.26] 79.66) 75.26) 79.54) 77.44) 78.24) 75.72) 91.02) 83.49) 91.11 
Maryland Life......... 61.92] 44.19] 61.58] 50.63] 47.54) 43.66] 66.08) 55.22) 75.85) 81.98] 84.88] 84.34) 86.18] 88.88) 92.52) 87.76] 92.46) 91.02) 90.43) 90.23 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 49.77) 50.00] 47.66) 50.68] 47.70) 49.46) 50.93) 58.33) 56.49) 54.45] 96.78) 96.96) 96.89] 97.36) 97.33) 96.58) 97.38) 97.58) 98.35) 98.86 
Midland Mutual....... 27.49} 32.21] 42.93) 25.87) 49.48] 36.60) 40.23] 47.88) 44.30) 43.47] 89.38] 89.26) 90.04) 90.51) 94.89) 95.30) 96.20) 96.09) 96.96] 97.44 
Midland National*. . .. . 45.30} 30.48) 21.63} 60.12} 40.48) 44.01) 34.36) 55.30) 44.41) 41.00] 97.66) 94.74) 91.10) 94.13) 93.66) 94.87) 92.70) 95.30) 95.06) 96.31 
UIDs 6c accescccces 25. 27.82] 31.62] 29.29) 36.15) 32.73] 28.55 50.05} 41.05] 88.96) 88.14) 87.04) 89.33) 91.06) 91.73) 93.84) 88.63) 97.38) 92.27 
Minnesota Mutual......| 53.75] 49.54) 52.36) 50.88] 40.05) 46.27) 52.74) 52.28) 61.35 wa 93.38} 94.83) 95.10) 94.39) 93.64) 94.95) 93.94) 94.56) 95.67) 96.50 
Missouri State......... 53.94) 55.80) 54.82) 58.58) 58.91) 62.91) 70.18) 71.80) 73.02] 69.78] 96.28} 95.40) 95.18) 96.76) 97.62) 96.28) 94.58) 95.07) 95.80) 96.44 
Mutual Benefit......... 53.24) 55.75) 48.64) 53.44) 50.16) 59.03) 55.39) 55.84 .66} 60.06] 98.93) 98.68) 98.72) 98.92) 98.98) 99.02) 99.38) 99.31) 99.33) 99.26 
Mutual, New York..... 63.41) 56.26] 62.85) 51.42) 54.45) 54.89) 59.96) 63.04) 65.32) 65.61] 95.68) 95.60) 92.68) 86.66) 92.50) 75.05) 94.54) 91.61) 93.35) 95.38 
Mutual Trust.......... 48.16) 50.52) 49.18) 46.42) 43.90) 46.11) 47.84) 42.54) 44.01) 45.54) 71.82) 75.34) 75.92) 78.28) 80.54) 83.09) 85.24) 87.81) 90.50) 91.84 
National of U. §.A.....| 48.22) 53.66) 52.13) 56.02) 56.71) 59.12) 60.93) 61.60) 67.65) 61.49] 96.33) 97.46 -26| 95.61) 95.04) 93.92) 96.32) 92.30) 94.27) 94.49 
ational Life, Vt....... 49.85) 47.85) 49.90) 51.90) 53.41] 55.00) 50.96) 59.14) 60.91) 60.51] 93.41) 94.08) 94.06) 94.41) 94.98) 93.95) 94.84) 95.92) 96.99) 95.93 
ew England.......... 46.69) 52.69) 45.88) 45.79) 49.75) 52.59) 55.58) 54.39) 60.31) 64 a 95.88} 95.92) 87.08) 97.19) 97.67) 97.59) 97.62) 97.97) 98.79) 99.19 
WP BOE. «sccccescees 55.59) 55.82) 53.72) 54.48) 52.12) 57.25) 57.66) 59.23) 62.55) 61.36] 84.52) 85.05) 82.40) 80.11) 79.35) 79.01) 80.16] 81.04) 86.81) 90.01 
North American (Can.) .| 48.78] 45.87] 40.21) 32.47) 46.91) 51.54] 55.82) 44.90) 48.74) 48.10] 85.69) 85.90) 82.60) 83.74) 90.86] 86.76) 90.01] 84.09) 94.94) 88.93 
North American, Ill.....| 48.30} 58.30} 34.33] 50.09) 49.57] 45.43) 47.23] 45.51) 44.18) 50.07] 92.00) 92.94) 91.66) 91.64) 92.90] 93.51) 95.26) 95.46) 95.55) 94.79 
Northern............0. 40.30} 27.22) 47.40) 27.98) 44.16] 45.09) 33.91) 40.94) 42.31) 35.90] 85.43) 98.84) 93.78 -36] 93.03) 91.57] 95.70) 95.85) 95.79) 96.48 
Northwestern Mutual. 50.21) 47.50) ...... 48.38] 48.81) 56.56) 56.78) 57.70) 63.10) 61.09] 97.92) 98.10) 97.89) 97.87) 98.91) 98.28) 98.38) 98.37) 98.54) 98.80 
Northwestern National 41.33] 38.51) 40.68) 45.36) 46.11) 46.79) 48.48) 47.01) 53.06) 51.50] 80.30) 92.84) 94.31) 95.00) 94.56) 97.75) 96.02) 95.85) 96.87) 96.43 
Occidental, Cal......... 40} 49.01) 39.15) 44.14) 45.25) 53.98) 49.10) 50.61) 57.56) 57.90] 85.61) 88.38) 91.62) 92.38) 89.95) 88.82) 90.40) 92.29) 93.62) 95.15 
m Mutual... 37.53] 36.44) 42.79) 55.00) 52.47) 39.49) 52.12) 51.62) 42.19) 60.74] 84.67) 95.04) 91.46) 93.06) 99.48) 96.10) 96.05) 96.06) 96.74) 98.67 
eR -64] 28.00) 36.28) 47.19) 43.85) 38.77) 46.50) 45.60) 52.18) 45.! 82.23) 73.06) 75.49) 69.30) 73.73) 75.02) 89.30) 93.22) 95.71) 95.72 
Pacific Mutual......... 47.85) 43.31] 44.68) 43.59] 45.20) 53.12) 56.50) 62.61) 58.07) 62.10] 93.33) 92.18) 93.05) 93.12] 94.54) 95.28) 95.06) 95.54) 96.16) 97.23 
Penn Mutual........... 61.48} 59.29) 53.53) 57.70) 56.49) 58.34) 65.43) 66.00) 68.91) 63.61 09] 96.78) 96.91) 97.22} 97.30) 97.29) 97.80) 95.41) 98.39) 98.85 
Peoples, Ind....... 31.36] 49.84) 42.22) 55.16) 46.44) 58.94) 57.74] 59.90) 55.44) 70.00] 74.79) 73.54) 77.16) 81.98) 88.06) 76.17) 88.65) 89.65) 89.75) 92.15 
Biscccsscasvce 39.45) 30.76) 35.06) 44.02) 43.12) 59.04) 49.96) 53.52) 49.56) 47.39] 81.84) 79.05) 77 91.76) 97.44) 97.26} 98.36) 97.09) 96.75) 96.43 
Philadelphia........... 63.98} 58.28] 62.82) 84.14) 77.84) 83.30) 74.62) 95.11) 84.76) 78.03] 88.91) 90.63) 92.54) 94.22) 94.10) 92.88) 91.31) 91.88) 94.05) 95.39 
Phoenix Mutual........ 54.02} 59.40) 49.55) 48.81) 52.06] 61.81) 56.39) 52.41) 57.57] 55.18] 87.73) 90.20) 90.60) 89.02) 88.66) 87.46) 86.98] 92.58) 92.81) 93.82 
Life. .... Lesececces 106.27} 86.06) 78.60) 82.06) 81.17) 77.04) 70.54) 79.48] 73.34) 61.51] 95.33) 96.04) 96.00) 95.64) 95.15) 94.71) 94.12) 98.87) 95.85) 96.15 
Presbyterian Ministers..| 30.41| 31.39] 43.90) 54.48] 29.87] 36.77] 59.48] 45.13) 39.59) 45.77) 85.02) 91.40) 93.42) 97.10) 99.23] 98.90] 99.50) 99.62| 97.27) 99.43 
Protective............. 53.89} 50.66) 44.84) 57.79] 69.49] 73.30) 66.44) 62.61) 79.28) 61.40] 76.33) 74.88) 80.95) 77.08) 91.48) 91.10) 86.74) 90.86) 88.91) 89.89 
Provident Mutual. ..... 51.65) 48.61) 43.21] 49.21) 43.24) 46.97) 54.11) 57.84) 54.46) 55.06] 93.57) 93.92) 94.16] 94.49) 95.31) 95.81) 95.85] 95.98) 96.92) 97.25 
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PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED MORTALITY PERCENTAGE OF RESERVES RETURNED ON SURRENDERS 
COMPANIES | j | l 
| 1923) 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930} 1931} 1932 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 1931 1932 
PENBGD, osc cvccccsees ‘52. 56) 49.38) 49 67 55.43 51.84 44.90) 45.11) 51.16) 50.10) 57.14] 80.37) 84.65) 89.64) 85.22) 87.23) 89.90) 89.30) 90.10) 96.78) 94.46 
Register, lowa 26.21} 39.01) 37.70| 33.72) 39.91) 34.98) 47.68} 38.89) 24.28) 48.41] 98.99| 99.05) 99.17) 98.51) 93.10) 98.64) 98.78] 98.68) 99.02) 98.96 
Reserve Loan......... 40.94) 45.46) 48.37) 49.98) 51.31) 63 21) 59.68 61.83) 79.53) 64.60] 89.32) 89.68) 89.38) 89.39) 90.10) 87.61) 89.40) 90.37) 91.31) 93.59 
Royal Union...........| 45.51 43.87) 49.55) 48.73) 41.58) 50.36) 52.22) 54.01) 52. 95) 57.00] 85.04) 88.50) 89.02) 90.63] 96.86] 98.45) 96.82) 97.15) 97.00) 98.04 
| | | | 
Scranton Life......... 58.20) 48 .60| 51.02) 54.19) 58.08 51.58) 6.62) 49.40 v4 59.22] 91.29] 93.12) 94.83] 93.57] 96.06) 96.82) 97.42) 97.62) 98.07) 97.33 
Security Mutual, Neb...) 21.48) 22.34) 26.87) 43.34) 29.93) 41.57) 41.60) 40.06) 51.38) 55.15] 98.02) 98.26) 99.18)....... 116.29} 98.58) 98.32} 94.53) 93.34) 93.78 
Security Mutual, N. Y...| 75.25) 74.91; 60.79) 72.16) 70.42) 64.10) 69.90) 65.47) 60 21) 60.20] 87.16) 92.10) 88.20) 87.31) 81.01) 82.64) 95.78) 85.92) 89.31] 89.31 
Southeastern... 55.33) 61.74) 29.37) 45.95) 52.38/.......| 49°47) 53.58) 75.37) 67.20] 85.43) 88.95) 89.26) 98.74) 97.74)....... 04.54) 94.25) 96.46) 94.75 
Southland Life......... 41.82) 41.80) 38.70) 47.65) 35.36) 49.54) 52.72) 59.05) 54.48) 51.27] 95.09) 96.00) 95.94) 96.31) 94.65) 95.67) 95.98 95.35) 96.13) 96.92 
Southwestern. ... ‘ 41.28) 42.19) 42.66, 40.49; 42.14) 46.27) 47.50) 48.25) 47.60| 57.01] 92.59} 93.96) 93.77) 94.90) 95.06) 95.45) 95.52) 95.42) 95.89) 96.67 
State Life, —.. 3 sone 55.29) 45.32) 52.93) 65.22) 44.93) 53.78) 71. 10) 62.81, 68.05) 68.33] 96.02} 95.98) 96.94) 97.56) 97.35) 97.42) 98.16) 98.72) 98.09) 98.32 
State Mutual. . 56.98| 50.27) 47.55) 56.42) 43.15) 53.79| 53. 08 | — 57.54) 58.22] 91.60) 93.68) 92.06} 88.02) 89.90) 88.97) 93.15) 94.36) 94.75) 95.89 
| | | | 

Sun Life (Can.)..... | 64.16) 55.84) 60.09 57.99| 59.76) 59.46] 60.84) u 61.31 ....| 90.16} 89.20) 90.00) 86.29) 90.40) 88.12) 86.95) u 90.00 
Texas Life... 50.30) 47.16) 40.57) 43.73) 46.05) 51.58) 50.36 57.41) 51.97) 49.45] 91.48) 90.00) 89.94) 90.66) 93.04) 97.12) 97.18) 98.51) 96.05) 96.75 
Travelers. ... 49.14| 48.89) 50.35) 52.02) 55.00) 60.07, 63.34) 63.23 67.65) 64.74] 81.16) 82.76) 83.41 81.22} 94.60) 86.22) 88. 90.60} 89.66) 89.80 
Union Central... 49.78} 50.43) 52.83) 52.12) 49.59) 56.99) 61.70) 65.00) 59.47! 66.27] 95.78) 96.14) 96.30) 94.89) 95.85) 95.66] 96.20) 96.15) 97.24) 97.53 
Union Mutual Me.. 68.88) 60.20) 69.07) 56.88) 71.00) 60.07) 72.15) 70.10) 68.22) 64.32] 95.69) 94.26) 93.48) 93.52) 93.30) 90.83) 90.70) 90.14) 93.06) 94.96 
nited States... .. 72.58; 85.48) 38.58) 73.30) 66.14 77.67) 93. 16| 69.10} 89.09) 77.95] 90.52) 87.10) 87.12) 85.97) 84.67) 83.22) 82.70) 83.29) 89.56) 91.05 
Volunteer State. .... 46.31) 50. 62| 59.40] 59.05) 53.45) 49.86) 67.08) 69.00) 74.23) 71 | 92.41) 94.96) 95.34) 91.02) 94.48) 95.35) 95.96) 95.60) 95.38) 96.40 
Wisconsin Nat'!.... 35.22) 42.56) 41.37) 57.82 34.14) 55.81) 55.40) 50.90 87.23) 45.65] 87.42) 84.90| 86.67) 87.22) 87.47) 88.22) 90.80) 91.08) 92.10) 95.99 
Perotamey Mlbnateeen eorctiend WRetatcanes Manito Miesctiney ikcubtond Mitunets Biases 7 banana ei 
Averages..........| §54.16) §52.20) §50.86) §53.27) §47. -30) §56. 35) §57. | §60. 21) §61.93| $62.51] §90.77| §90.62) §90.09) §89.03) §96.04) §88.95) §89.15| §91.26) §86.53) §94.58 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
American Nat'l, = - 65.70} 68.02) 42.53) 56.32) 37.71) 84.05) 77.96) 87.10) 75.72) 74.34] 67.80) 58.62] 87.26] 62.45) a 63.05] 71.04] 56.58) 67.78) 70.10 
Baltimore Life. . . 97.70} 94.60) 76.76) 83.84) 78.38) 85.03) 88.60) 80.57 76.47 73.03] 67.50] 74.76] 73.74] 84.84] 50.66] 63.10] 65.40] 66.00) 78.69) 63.56 
Colonial Life, N. ha 94.77} 91.88} 99.52) 97.48) 110.68] 112.17] 114.72] 104.94) 112.43] 111.54] 50.30] 53.18] 52.82] 55.21] 56.66) 57.96] 62.97) 68.06) 65.61) 71.46 
Equitable, D. C....... 75.61) 63.70} 64.52) 66.81] 62.24] 71.75] 57.88) 55.85) 52.24) 61.60] 55.06] 48.90] 52.52] 62.78] 66.56) 74.14) 77.84) 83.67) 87.73). 74.46 
Maryland...... 80.92) 81.12] 76.50) 75.60) 79.43) 73.10] 66.18} 76.93) 80.56) 75.53] 24.58] 25.26) 39.21] 50.28) 47.69) 46.26] 55.22) 54.97) 65.21) 66.82 
Home Life, Pa........ 66.53) 59.30) 61.46) 73.21] 70.85) 64.35) 58.12) 63 63.79] 55.09] 77.42) 75.66] 70.86] 71.46] 76.10) 81.80) 84.68] 91.45) 94.23) 88.97 
John Hancock.......... 61.46] 57.47] 60.72) 63.93] 61.78] 65.32) 66.90] 61.40] 66.22) 66.40] 82.79] 82.86] 82.88] 83.35] 82.27] 82.93] 83.47] 83.35) 84.77] 84.93 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... 61.01} 59.50] 59.40) 67.20] 65.90) 69.24] 67.02} 69.96] 63.81) 69.22] 54.56) 59.40) 59.98) 55.49] 53.86] 58. 58.02} 63.48} 69.06) 67.21 
Metropolitan..... ° 59.89] 56.40] 56.87) 58.66) 58.60] 61.67) 65.1%) 63.58) 63.33] 50.72] 86.72] 82.74] 85.68] 82.45] 84.83] 86.39] 85.16) 87.52) 89.23) 90.18 
Mutual of Baltimore... 88.22) 56.25) 55.35) 48.28) 41.76] 63.85) 60.78] 73.59] 66.76) 54.71] 44.61] 33.30] 44.16] 69.19] 69.28] 59.80) 59.47) 59.72) 52.76) 57.23 
Re cccncccccocccces 33.47] 38.70] 24.85) 52.88] 48.44) 47.49] 54.37] 63.09] 67.64) 49.91] 97.02] 96.28} 96.04) 89.14) 95.18] 89.61) 90.70) 91.12) 93.02] 94.39 
Prudential............ 60.17) 59.62] 59.76) 61.63) 60.40} 59.86] 63.19] 58.30) 57.71] 57.87] 72.47] 72. 72.70] 77.23) 77.66) 79.34) 81.78] 85.73) 86.51] 86.74 
Western & Southern. . 72.11) 64.88] 66.84) 68.83} 68.48} 65.88] 71.92) 67.13} 62.45] 58.66] 52.29] 49.07) 56.74] 54.60) 52.48) 67.17] 67.95) 72.58) 76.63] 80.35 
Averages......... | §60.95] §58.46) §58.60) §60.77) §60.10] §62.06) §65.10) §61.92) §61.93] §60.01] §79.48] §76.68] §78.43] §78.58] §79.96) §81.49] §81.9¢] §84.86) §86.53] §87.05 


a Unavailable. 


























§ Averages comprise figures of all life companies more than five years in business and with more than $5.000.000 of insurance in force. 


* Formerly the South Dakota Life. 








Their greatest strength, however, 


The Mutuals Are Still With Us 


(Continued from page 6) 


is 


that they are represented upon an 
equal basis in board agencies and their 
facilities used by these agencies to take 
business away from other agents who 
represent nothing but stock companies. 

Only recently I succeeded in reduc- 
ing the rates on a risk to a point be- 
low the mutuals’ net cost. I received 
some of the business but the mutuals 
calmly cut my new rate another 25 per 
cent and retained part of it, for they 
had convinced the assured that it was 
through their competition that the 
board had been induced to change their 


rate. 
Another class of mutual makes a 
point of the fact that they effect a 


saving by eliminating the agent which 
often acts as a boomerang if the agent 
can convince the assured that his ser- 
vices are really worth something. But 
when mutuals are represented in the 
same office side by side with stock com- 
panies this argument is ineffective. In 
my opinion all board agencies should 
be cleared of mutual companies just as 
they are cleared of non-board compa- 
nies, as it is inconsistent to permit such 


mixed agencies. It is dangerous to 
underestimate mutual competition, it is 
unfair to give these companies the 
benefits of board rates and services, and 
it advances their prestige with the pub- 
lic when their policies are sold by stock 
company agents. 

If they were forced to solicit direct 
or through their own agencies they 
would be compelled to promulgate their 
own rates and rules and perhaps this 
would eliminate some of their dividends. 

Mutual companies originally were 
purely local organizations, devoting 
their underwriting to dwelling and 
farm risks and occasionally small lines 
on schools and mercantiles. There are 
still some very successful mutuals of 
this class and they do not sail under 
false colors or harm anyone, but the 
largest number of mutual companies 
try to sell the public the idea that they 
are providing exactly the same kind of 
policies and protection as stock com- 
panies, at much lower rates and it is 
this class which constitutes a menace 
to the business. 

We are all frankly 
they have lasted through 


surprised that 
the de- 


pression. This may be attributed to 
luck, good management or the fact that 
they were not very closely supervised, 
but, nevertheless, they have survived. 

If the stock companies have found it 
wise and profitable to organize as they 
have to fight such honorable competi- 
tors as the Factory Mutuals, why are 
they so indifferent to this other form 
of mutual competition? The reason, 
perhaps, is that smaller risks are ef- 
fected, although the large groups have 
some very desirable lines upon their 
books. However, the premium aggre- 
gate is considerable and very mate- 
rially effects the average small city 
agent. 

The problem cannot be solved, how- 
ever, merely by eliminating the mutuals 
from board agencies. We must be alert 
to devise new forms to meet new con- 
ditions, and not permit the mutuals to 
anticipate the needs of the public. We 
must be more flexible in our rating 
and operating methods, so that we do 
not lose many preferred risks as we 
have done in the past. 

Finally, our agency forces must be 
thoroughly familiar with the history 
and principles of both systems, in order 
that they may present the stock com- 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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EVENTS re 


LIFE 


i. COMMENT 








Cromwell Production 


Manager for McMillen 


Succeeds Grant Hill With New 
York City Agency of North- 
western Mutual Life 


Charles V. Cromwell will succeed 
Grant L. Hill as production manager 
of the Clifford L. McMillen agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York City, on 
Sept. 1, when Mr. Hill leaves for Mil- 
waukee, to take over the work of the 
late Charles H. Parsons as director of 
agencies of the company. 

Like most good salesmen, Charles V. 
Cromwell has had a crowded career, 
most of which has been spent in serv- 
ing his fellow man. He started out as 
a hotel clerk after a few summers in 
the lumber yards. He liked people, and 
particularly salesmen. He finally be- 
came one. Following the World War 
he landed in New York and electing to 
stay there, began looking for a job. 
Not finding one readily, he advertised 
in a newspaper and received a number 
of replies. Being by nature an ex- 
plorer, a woodsman, he elected to fol- 
low a blind lead, and eventually located 
a life office on 40th St., presided over 
by Henry Huntington, a branch man- 
ager for the L. A. Cerf Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

He was a little afraid of the life in- 
surance business, but following a dis- 
cussion of the prospective future of 
the business, he agreed to attend a class 
at the main office of the Cerf Agency. 
David B. Adler, now a general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was his instructor, and Mr. 
Cromwell contends that David Adler is 
one of the best life insurance instructors 
he has ever met. 

“Under Dave Adler,” said Mr. Crom- 
well, “I learned how to use the habit 
talk, or ‘organized sales presentation’ 
as they are now called. I’ve continued 
to use these talks throughout my life 
insurance career, and they are still in 
my opinion the backbone of the busi- 
ness, especially for the new man.” 

Mr. Cromwell remained with the Cerf 
Agency for seven years, leaving in 1925 
to join Donald Keane and Lloyd Patter- 
son when they withdrew to establish 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Charles V. Cromwell 


Donald G. C. Sinclair Dies 


Donald G. C. Sinclair, veteran man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s Murray Hill District, 
New York City, died following an at- 
tack of double pneumonia in Brooklyn 
last Thursday, Aug. 17. 

Mr. Sinclair was born in Caithness, 
Scotland, April 5, 1874. He came to 
America at the age of 15. Working 
on a ranch in Manitoba for a short 


(Concluded on page 19) 

















Donald G. C. Sinclair 


Atlantic Life Agents 
Leave for Convention 


"Aces" of Selling Force Plan 
Big Meeting at Century of 
Progress Starting August 27 


Approximately 100 representatives 
of Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
of Richmond, Va., their wives, children, 
and guests, will visit the Century of 
Progress exhibition from Aug. 27 to 30, 
on the occasion of the fourteenth an- 
nual “Aces’” convention, at which out- 
standing producers of the company 
gather for an interchange of views. 
The theme of this year’s convention will 
be “The Life Underwriter and the New 
Deal”; the convention proceedings will 
be under the direction of William H. 
Harrison, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

At the morning session of Aug. 28, 
the delegates will be welcomed to Chi- 
cago by John W. Gorby, representing 
A Century of Progress. Angus O. 
Swink, president of the company, will 
then review the year’s work and out- 
line plans for future developments. 
Representatives from the company’s 
various agencies will be given the op- 
portunity to describe their methods of 
selling insurance. J. W. Sinton, Jr., sec- 
retary and actuary, will describe the 
new policy contracts offered by the com- 
pany as of Sept. 1. 

At the afternoon session Dr. F. P. 
Righter, medical director, is scheduled 
to discuss underwriting problems, fol- 
lowing which members of the home of- 
fice staff and field representatives will 
offer various suggestions on _ sales 
methods. 

A banquet for the Atlantic party will 
be served at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on the night of the 28th, which 
will be enlivened by the music of Lew 
Diamond and his orchestra and a spe- 
cially selected cast of entertainers. 

At the banquet honor will be paid 
to the company’s leading producers, in- 
cluding W. C. Woodard, general agent 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., who paid for 
the largest volume in premiums during 
the Aces’ Club year, and T. L. Bond, 
general agent at Birmingham, Ala., 
who paid for the largest number of 
policies during this period. To W. S. 
Vogel, general agent at Newark, N. J., 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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American Central Life 
Enlists Aid of Fair Sex 


One of the unusual features of the 
1933 Sales Program of the American 
Central Life, of Indianapolis, lies in 
the fact that it enlists energetic co- 
operation between the agent and a 
member of the opposite sex described 
as his “American Central Girl.” She 
may be his wife, mother, sister, fiancee 
—in fact, the fieldman may officially 
nominate anyone who is keenly in- 
terested in his success as a life under- 
writer and who is willing to prove it 
by aiding in his prospecting. 

A. C. L. Girls who engage in active, 
systematic prospecting by submitting at 
least ten prospects’ names for direct 
mail circularization by the home office 
during thirteen consecutive weeks, and 
whose agents produce one or more ap- 
plications each week during the same 
period, are given special awards by the 
company in recognition of their interest 
and cooperation. 


The Wide Open Spaces 

Often we have admired the efficiency 
of agency publication editors in their 
ability to obtain the scores of photo- 
graphs of the leading producers who 
are featured in their periodical issues. 
Only one who has said “please send us 
your photograph” a thousand times 
with a 3.2 return can appreciate this 
accomplishment, but even the home of- 
fice editors sometimes fail. Upon such 
occasions it is not uncommon to ob- 
serve neat ovals outlining nothing at 
all with the salesman’s name and rec- 
ord beneath. The July edition of the 
Franklin Field solves the problem 
nicely by printing the insignia of the 
Franklin Life in lieu of the missing 
producer, there being no fewer than 
five Benjamin Franklins on the pages 
showing the membership of the hun- 
dred thousand dollar club. Why not 
go a step further and draw your own? 
An editorial pen portrait of the missing 
ought to bring the original photos in 
pretty quickly. 








Worth of an Article 
Determined by Desire 


Illustrating the fact that the cost of 
life insurance is ordinarily a primary 
consideration, a recent issue of the 
Luther-Keffer agency publication, 
“Aetna-Gram,” pointed out that when 
a person wants a thing badly enough, 
its cost becomes a secondary consider- 
ation. Pursuing this thought, the article 
continues: “It is evident then that the 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York and Ohio 


Now growing faster than at any 
time during our 61 years. If you 
would like to grow with us, 
write in confidence with details 
of your experience to: E. Parker 
Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











psychology of selling does not dwell on 
costs. The important side of Life Insur- 
ance is not its cost. Payment of pre- 
miums may often, and indeed today 
generally do, involve considerable dis- 
comfort and even many sacrifices. Nev- 
ertheless, sensible people carry on, as- 
sume the discomforts and make the sac- 
rifices, and keep paying premiums, not 
because they could not use the money 
elsewhere with very comfortable ad- 
vantage, but because they know that the 
foregoing of such advantages is out- 
weighed, a thousand to one, by the dis- 
aster of being without the really vitally 
important things insurance brings. 

Income and security in old age; pro- 
tection against want and adversity, 
either in the near or distant future; the 
protection of credit and of business in- 
terests—all the necessary factors of a 
well ordered life.” 








WANTED— 


Field Renewal Man 
An established Old Line Life In- 


surance Company is looking for 
an experienced man to do field 
reinstatement work. Must be 
able to show that he can or- 
ganize himself and the job and 
produce results. State fully ex- | 
perience, age, and other qualifi- 
cations that will lead us to con- 
sider your application. Address 
Box A-24, The Spectator, North- 
west Corner, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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William A. Law Discusses 
Utility of Advertising 


Life insurance companies, faced by 
changed conditions brought on by the 
last few years, must use the powerful 
supplementary aid of national advertis- 
ing in their selling processes, William 
A. Law, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
phia, says in the current issue of 
Printer’s Ink. 

“Of course,” Mr. Law said, “we do 
not believe that the time will ever come 
when the billions of dollars of life in- 
surance that are written each year by 
agents in face-to-face solicitation will 
be written solely as a result of advertis- 
ing without the prompting of agents. 
But we are convinced that advertising 
ean tell the public about the stability 
of life insurance, can increase the con- 
fidence of the public in companies that 
have withstood the storms of business 
depressions.” 

“The financial perturbations of the 
last three and a half years, intensified 
by the recent and still present economic 
and financial situation, which resulted 
in the life insurance moratoria, have 
left a considerable amount of confusion 
in the minds of policyholders of all 
companies. We believe that advertis- 
ing offers the strong company an ef- 
fective means of reassuring its policy- 
holders as well as for impressing others 
with its stability.” 





Relatives Like Children 
—When They Are Visiting 


One of the most gripping life insur- 
ance posters observed in a long while 
recently appeared in The _ Shield, 
agency publication of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. It pictures a weary 
looking little girl, attractive and neat, 
but appearing as if she carried the 
burdens of the world on her small 
shoulders. It is headed: “Your rela- 
tives enjoy your children when it’s just 
a visit ... but when it’s a case of neces- 
sity, it’s different!” And how it’s dif- 
ferent! The text suggests the thought 
that it might be well to talk less about 
the eventual destitution that will be the 
lot of survivors and play around with 
unwelcome relatives theme. A great 
many procrastinating men avoid the 
immediate necessity of purchasing life 
insurance with the mental, and ofttimes 
verbally expressed, conviction that 
there is no hurry. “If the worst comes 
to the worst, they can find a home 
with Aunt Jane.” 
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eral steps nearer today with the an- 
nouncement by Kenilworth H. Mathus, 


around and showed his 
charts first. After obtaining the in- 


presentation 
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. ° ' ously considered this tire and wasn’t 
nt ee = n interested. Now this salesman had a AS | LIVE 
Plans Now apin lot of convincing statistics in chart 
tie FP tag A te in tagger aig By Frank ELLINcTon 
Formation of the long-promised Life form which he used to close the sale, 
Advertisers Association advanced sev- but thinking it over he switched his | , : 
reading the questions 
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editor of publications for The Con- 
necticut Mutual, of the appointment of 
a general “Steering Committee” to 
carry on life insurance advertising ac- 
tivities pending organization of the As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, September 25, 26 and 27. 

The general Steering Committee con- 
sists of 15 members, each of whom, in 
addition, has certain specific duties to 
perform, as follows: Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life, chairman new constitu- 
tion committee; Cyrus T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual, member new consti- 
tution committee; Clifford Elvins, Im- 
perial Life, Canada, member new 
constitution committee; Robert G. Rich- 
ards, Atlantic Life, member new con- 
stitution committee; Stephen Swisher, 
Equitable of Iowa, chairman nominat- 
ing committee; Thos. J. Hammer, Pro- 
tective Life, member nominating com- 
mittee; Troy M. Rodlun, Acacia Mu- 
tual, member nominating committee; 
Nelson D. Phelps, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, chairman, hotel and registration 
committee; Bart Leiper, Pilot Life, 
temporary secretary; Charles C. Flem- 
ing, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, temporary treasurer; Seneca M. 
Gamble, Volunteer State Life, chair- 
man, program committee; Jerome 
Young, Monarch Life, chairman, ex- 
hibit committee; Rex Magee, Lamar 
Life, advisory committeeman; R. C. 
Budlong, Northwestern National, ad- 
visory committeeman; Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, Connecticut Mutual. 





Quit Paving Way for 
Prospect's Refusal 


Every call is a sale—either you sell 
the prospect a policy, or the prospect 
sells you a “no.” This statement opens 
up a suggestive sales item in a recent 
issue of The Leader, published by the 
Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Frankfort, Ind. The item goes on to 
advise the salesman to avoid giving 
the prospect an immediate opportunity 
to decline the proposition. Start off 
with something positive, something 
which does not at once invite a definite 
commitment on the part of the pros- 
pect. It tells of the experience of a 
tire salesman who was getting a high 
percentage of turn downs with his in- 
troduction. The prospect had previ- 
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terest of the prospect, he could go 
through with his talk and the result 
was a big improvement in his record. 


Don’t invite a ‘“‘no.” 





New York Department 
Issues Policy Ruling 


Calling attention to the _ recent 
amendment to the New York Insurance 
Law which increases the amount of 
death benefits payable under juvenile 
certificates issued by fraternal benefit 
societies to the same limits prescribed 
for commercial life insurance com- 
panies, State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick has in- 
formed all fraternal benefit societies 
authorized to operate in New York that 
these limits apply in the aggregate and 
not separately to each of the two classes 
of insurance. 

Accordingly, juvenile benefits cannot 
be carried on a single life in both a 
fraternal benefit society and a commer- 
cial life insurance company. 
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aminations, and with a full measure of 
awe and wonderment that anyone on 
earth could possibly pass such tests, I 
can assure you. As a matter of fact, I 
still feel inclined to go along with the 
farmer who saw the giraffe for the first 
time and—but you know that one. For 
a brief period I engaged in an inter- 
office contest with, it must have been, 
two other fellows. Our test was that 
of answering 20 questions set forth in 
Liberty each week. I didn’t mind my 
low score in this much because, I rea- 
soned, one of my competitors is young 
enough to remember a great deal of 
miscellaneous information from his 
school days and the other has traveled 
the world over. You would expect them, 
naturally, to know that Azrael was a 
mythical angel who watched over the 
dying and separated the soul from the 
body. Or that the first recorded labor 
strike in America occurred in 1741, 
when New York bakers protested an 
ordinance regulating the price of bread. 
No, it was not that I felt ashamed of 
my poor showing, but the boys became 
mercenary and started taking a quar- 
ter a week from me, so I withdrew. It 
wasn’t the principle of the thing, it was 
the quarter. 





* * * 


FTER a somewhat thorough study 
of the questions and answers of 
| the C.L.U., which lie before me as I 
write, I intend to make up a set of ten 
questions, just to make it sound simple, 
and suggest a more business-like com- 
petition to these young men. The first 
one, taken at random, probably will be: 
Question 1 (a) According to what 
standards (or tests) may the desirabil- 
ity of a particular form of taxation be 
| determined? (b) How would a small 
| general sales tax levied by the Federal 
| Government meet with each of the 
standards you have set forth? (c) 
Would a general sales tax be subject 
to the same criticisms as are the state 
taxes on insurance premiums? Explain. 
Perhaps I may select a simpler one to 
| start. Four hundred words are a lot to 
memorize. 


| 
| 








* * * 


NE thing certain, a reading of the 

C.L.U. questions is bound to en- 
hance one’s respect for the holder of 
| the degree. No wonder the graduates 
| of this course lead the fieldmen of the 
| nation. 























ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 

The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the RECIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Ce., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I om interested in joining « progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreeiate farther information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
tinge and ether medern Agency plans. 





Sineerely, 


WMO cocccccccccsccescoess Mddress. on. cc cccnnncene 

















A Record of Progress 


This Company has shown an increase in 
insurance in force every year since organ- 
ization. 

We show an increase the first three 
months in paid for business as com- 
pared with the same three months of 
last year of 46%. 


The first three months of this year 
we show a gain in insurance in 
force of over TWO AND A HALF 

MILLIONS. 


The above record has been 
accomplished on account of 
liberal policies and a sym- 

pathetic understanding by 

the Home Office of the 
agents’ problems. 
ADDRESS 
CHARLES E. WARD 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of 
Agencies 
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NOW T's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Aut 
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hor of Life Underwriting 
ency’ and “The Spirit of 
fe Underwriting.’ 


“This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


“Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 


you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 


it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 

“It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling.” 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





“They Are Benefactors” 


“Life insurance salesmen are among the 
most useful citizens in every community. 
They are benefactors, They are the men 
who do our worrying for us. They do 
our calculating, our foreseeing. They 
furnish us with vision, when we have 
none of our own. They give us the op- 
portunity, which every man ought to 
crave, of providing in a sensible and 
comparatively inexpensive manner for 
our old age and for those who are de- 
pendent upon us. 


“For the normal man, with obligations 
and hopes and plans and visions, the life 
insurance salesman is a good friend, he 
has a rich and reputable, a sound and 
salable proposition to offer. He com- 
mands the respect of all but fools. With 
fools he should waste no time. He has 
too much work to do for the sensible. 
He may well approach all men confi- 
dently. He may rest serene in the belief 
that he is useful and that he is making 
life increasingly livable for a larger and. 
larger number of people.” 


—The Atlanta Journal. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 

















Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Legal Section Program 
For Chicago Convention 


Richard Baird Chairman of ALC 
Group which Meets With Parent 
Organization Oct. 9-10 


The program for the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on October 9 and 10 
has been announced by Richard F. 
Baird, general counsel, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., chair- 
man of the section. 

The business sessions of the section 
will be opened at 9.30 a.m. October 9. 
Chairman Baird will make his annual 
address as chairman and will be fol- 
lowed by Judge Byron K. Elliott, man- 
ager and general counsel of the Con- 
vention. He will present “A Review 
of 1933 Life Insurance Decisions.” 

A discussion on “Sunstroke as an Ac- 
cident” will be presented by J. F. Fin- 
lay, general counsel, Interstate Life & 
Accident Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The afternoon session will open at 
2 p.m. with an address by C. Petrus 
Peterson, general counsel, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., on “Emer- 
gency Insurance Legislation and Mort- 
gage Moratoria—Conflict Between Con- 
stitutional Limitations and the Police 
Power.” 

“Acquirement of Title Through Fore- 
closure and Incidents Thereto” is the 
subject of an address to be given by 
Dexter Hamilton, general counsel, 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas. 

The program as announced for Tues- 
day, October 10, will open with an ad- 
dress on “Mysterious Disappearances,” 
by Frank E. Spain, general counsel, 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Other scheduled features are: “The 
Effect of the Policy Provision that in 
the Absence of Fraud all Statements 
in the Application shall be Deemed 
Representations and not Warranties,” 
John R. Schindel, general counsel, 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Analysis and Restatement of the 
Law Relating to Agreements of Rein- 
surance,” C. J. Clover, assistant coun- 
sel, The Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

“Review of 1932-1933 Legislative and 
Departmental Action,” Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, attorney, American life convention. 

At each session of the Legal Section 
time will be set aside for an open forum 
discussion of legal questions of interest 
to life insurance attorneys. 
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for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORWARD 




















Joins McMillen Agency 


(Concluded from page 15) 


the Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. He was 
appointed Superintendent of Agents in 
the new organization. 

He continued to use the “habit talk,” 
in his training of new agents. He be- 
gan to build an organization. 

Mr. Cromwell continued with the 
Keane-Patterson agency until 1929 
when he was made assistant general 
agent to H. N. Fell who opened a gen- 
eral agency for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life at 42nd st. In 1932 when 
Mr. Fell resigned to return to per- 
sonal production, Charles V. Cromwell 
joined the Clifford L. McMillen Agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

He prospects easily and continuously. 
He sells quietly and hard. His belief 


in life insurance is strong. He smokes 
a pipe. 


He is reflective. Likes to go 





















For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 

tual issued its first policy. From 

that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts | 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organised 1851 | 















More Than Twe Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Ferce 






off in deep forests, camp out and hunt 
and fish. He owns a 300 acre tract of 
forest land up in the Adirondacks on 
Black River between Utica and Old 
Forge. He lives in an old house back 
from the road in Westport, Conn. 

His fundamental capacity for at- 
tracting and holding the confidence of 
men gained in a life of human contacts 
—gained through hard labor in the saw- 
mills, as hotel clerk, shoe salesman, 
Y.M.C.A. worker in France, both at 
Paris and at the Front—always satis- 
fying human demands and teaching self 
sufficiency grounded him for the life 
insurance business. His training since 
has fitted him for further leadership in 
this field. 


Donald G. C. Sinclair 


(Concluded from page 15) 


time, at the age of 16 he started sell- 
ing fire and life insurance in Brandon, 
Canada. In May, 1894, he moved to 
Brooklyn and joined the Metropolitan 
Life as agent. Following a series of 
steady promotions he was appointed 
manager of the Murray Hill District in 
March, 1903, where he remained active 
until his recent illness. 

Mr. Sinclair was prominent in the 
civil and social life in New York City 
and Brooklyn. He was president of 
the Caledonian Hospital in Brooklyn 
for many years and the institution was 
built up by his efforts. He was past 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association and active in its af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Sinclair is survived by two sons 
and a granddaughter. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day afternoon. 
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Provident Mutual Leaders 
Holding Annual Convention 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—The wisdom of 
life insurance companies accepting 
Home Loan Bank bonds in exchange 
for their mortgages, as provided in the 
national emergency legislation, was 
questioned here this week by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, in an ad- 
dress before the company’s leaders’ 
club. 

Mr. Linton declared that there is 
some doubt as to their legality as in- 
vestments for life insurance companies 
because of the lack of specific pledge of 
real estate as security. He pointed out 
that the real estate mortgage is di- 
rectly secured, while the bonds would 
have an unknown value in that their 
principal is not guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Linton predicted better times for 
life insurance companies. He said that 
market values, which represented a de- 
preciation of 15.3 per cent of the book 
values a year ago, now present a de- 
preciation of only 6.8 per cent. “a 
securities were valued at actual market 
values instead of the commissioners’ 
values, the company would still have 
more than $11,000,000 of surplus over 
and above all liabilities.” 

Mr. Linton predicted that the com- 
pany would write more business in 
1934 than in 1933. 

In touching on dividends to policy- 
holders, he said the decline would have 
a healthful influence on selling methods 
because it would take away the ten- 
dency to stress net cost and to cause 
the agents to get back to fundamentals. 

He also asserted that since the first 
of the year, the company has invested 
$1,500,000 exclusive of Government 
bonds and that the best average yield 
after income tax and deduction of in- 
vestment expense was 3.9 per cent. 

Chester M. Frey, of Philadelphia, 
was installed as president of the Provi- 
dent Leaders Club. Other officers in- 
cluded Donald T. MacKinnon, Detroit; 
Warren T. Smith, Sigourney Mellor 
and W. Laurence Mason, Philadelphia, 
vice-presidents, and Isaac P. Miller, 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 

Among the speakers were Edwin J. 
Smith of the Albritton Agency of Chi- 
cago, who welcomed the visitors; Paul 
Loder, Philadelphia, president of the 
general agents’ association; Franklin 
C. Morss, manager of agencies; Wil- 
liam H. Goehring, Pittsburgh; Nelson 
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A. White, advertising manager, and 
Malcolm L. Williams, manager of 
agencies. 





Addresses Citizens’ Meeting 

A citizens’ meeting was addressed 
during the past week by Henry W. 
Becker of the Metropolitan Life who is 
touring the Middle West speaking at 
sales meetings of the company’s repre- 
sentatives. A session of agents pre- 
ceded the citizens’ meeting. 


Franklin Haugh Goes Home 


B. Franklin Haugh, former resident 
of Anderson, Ind., who has spent the 
last twelve years in New York City as 
a specialist in life insurance, has re- 
turned to Indiana for permanent 
residence. He will be connected with 
the Hackleman Association, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, general agents for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, and will spend 
part of his time in Anderson doing 
special field developing work. 
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to about $163,130,000. 

















STEADY IN 


The first six months of 1933 included one of the most critical 
periods in America’s economic history. Yet the inherent strength 
and steadiness of sound life insurance companies during this 

period of stress has. fully justified the confidence placed in 
them by millions of policyholders and agents. 


The New York Life Insurance Company presents the following 
figures from its record for the first half of this year as con- 
crete evidence of its progress during exceptionally trying times. 


Ledger assets increased by more than $25,987,000 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1933. | 


Total income exceeded $189,117,000 while disburse- 
ments, including payments to policyholders, amounted 


Cash in Home Office bank accounts on June 30, 1933, 
amounted to more than $42,925,000, an increase of 
approximately $15,672,000 during the half-year period. 


New investments during the first six months of the year 
amounted to over $18,439,000. 


The New York Life’s record—not only during the first half 
of 1933 but during every panic, war and epidemic of the past 
88 years—is evidence of the strong and enduring foundation 
upon which this Company is built. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








STORM 











51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
In Agency Convention 


Addressing nearly 325 field men and 
members of their families attending the 
largest agency convention in the com- 
pany’s history, in session in Chicago 
this week, President O. J. Arnold 
opened the meeting Tuesday morning 
with a brief review of the performance 
of life insurance during the final 
phases of the depression and painted an 
encouraging picture of the future, both 
for business as a whole and for North- 
western National. 

President Arnold’s address climaxed 
the Tuesday session of the convention, 
which was also marked by the an- 
nouncement of a new rate book and a 
new policy. Following luncheon, at 
convention headquarters, the Stevens 
Hotel, the afternoon and evening of the 
first day were devoted to a tour of the 
World’s Fair grounds. Another busi- 
ness session was scheduled for Wednes- 
day, with additional visits to the fair 
grounds occupying the remainder of the 
program climaxed by a luncheon Fri- 
day noon at which members of the com- 
pany’s 1933-34 Big Ten were to be 
guests of honor. Bert E. Williams, 
leader of the Big Ten, presided. 

In his address Mr. Arnold pointed 
out that Northwestern National Life 
was the only company with over $200,- 
000,000 of insurance in force at the end 
of 1932 to show a gain in its insurance 
account in that year, and that during 
the first six months of 1933 it increased 
its new business exclusive of group in- 
surance 25.5 per cent, as compared 
with the same period in 1932, while the 
business of all companies as a whole 
showed a decrease of 19 per cent. 

“An encouraging sign,” President 
Arnold said, “is that this year the 
amount of cash disbursed by the com- 
pany for policy loans has steadily de- 
creased. Improvement in this item has 
been so marked that current monthly 
payments are running at approximately 
39 per cent of what they were in the 
corresponding months of 1932, which 
was the period of peak demand. Re- 
payment of policy loans has also been 
an important factor throughout 1932, 
and under the company’s partial re- 
‘payment plan a steady increase has 
been noted until in July the amount 
repaid was practically 50 per cent of 
the amount loaned. It is significant 
that the total amount of policy loans 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1932, was $10,- 
838,063, while six months later, on June 
30, 1933, the total was $10,542,844, a 
reduction of nearly $300,000.” 
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A welcome to Chicago was extended 
the Convention Party on behalf of the 
company’s five Chicago offices by Hugh 
B. Keck, NwNL’s Senior General Agent 
in that city. Homer G. Hewitt, mana- 
ger of the Texas State Agency, re- 
sponded for the out-of-town guests. 

J. Stewart Hale, actuary, then an- 
nounced the new rate book and the new 
policy. Several outstanding changes 
and improvements have been made in 
the rate book’s contents and arrange- 
ment, perhaps the most important be- 





ov COMMENT 








ing the separation of its contents into 
four main divisions, (1) participating 
policies, (2) Guaranteed Premium Re- 
duction policies (participating after 
tenth year), (3) non-participating poli- 
cies, and (4) instructions to agents. 
The book is carefully indexed. 

The new policy which Mr. Hale an- 
nounced is the Readjustment Life Pol- 
icy, with a low first year premium. 

W. F. Grantges, agency director, fol- 
lowed Mr. Hale, discussing the selling 
features of the new policy. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MutTuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 
ment are invited to apply to 


Ghe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


It has many practices to broaden 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Some of the Booklets 
We Publish to Help 
Our Agents!... 


Every insurance company publishes litera- 
ture. But we believe that the current 
Southland booklets are outstanding be- 
cause of pure logic contained in them. 
They don’t back the hearse up to the 
door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 
Among them are personal budget books, 
44 reasons for life insurance protection, 
a typical retirement income case, the 
Southland house organ, and others. 


Southland Life 
Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LEADERSHIP 


Leadership! What a commanding posi- 
tion that word implies. And what re- 
sponsibility—the responsibility of keep- 
ing faith. 

The business of life insurance has kept 
faith with the public to the utmost. Her 
leadership reigns supreme. Today when 
rich man, poor man, every man is seek- 
ing good investments which have 100% 
guarantee during life and after death, 
they turn to life insurance. 

Are you interested in the profession? 
Then you will find it pays to be friendly 


with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 














The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 


In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
Cw 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 
ow 


HOME OFFICE 
156 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 























OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General | 
Agents means a chance to | 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
| enced life men in the follow- 
| ing territory — Western 
| Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The 
*~PREEMINENT DIRECTORY 
of 
INSURANCE COUNSEL” 





A new issue of 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


is just off the press 


Directory service furnished with- 
out cost to company officials, 
home office counsel, claim man- 
agers, etc., whose duties include 
the selection of attorneys and in- 
dependent adjusters to handle 
claim defenses and other legal 
business of insurers. 





Address your request to 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One-Day Sales Meetings 
Scheduled by Guardian 


A series of one-day sales meetings, 
held in centrally located cities in the 
Middle West and the East, will be 
held by The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America. 

The series will be inaugurated with 
a meeting at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
in Columbus, Ohio, on Aug. 25. This 
will be followed by similar gatherings 
for Guardian producers in nearby ter- 
ritories, with a meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, in Chicago, on 
Aug. 28, and at the St. Paul Athletic 
Club in St. Paul, on Aug. 30. 

For the agencies in the East, there 
will be meetings at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore on Sept. 21; at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City, 
the following day; and at the Syracuse 
Hotel in Syracuse, on Sept. 23. 





Angus O. Swink 


Connecticut Mutual 
Appoints Two in Georgia 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford has announced the 
appointments as general agent of N. 
Baxter Maddox at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Carlton E. Stevens at Macon, the lat- 
ter appointment does not become ef- 
fective until Sept. 1. Mr. Maddox was 
formerly associated with the First Na- 
Bank & Trust Company of 
Georgia. Associated with him will be 
Oscar Palmour, who has been repre- 
sentative for the Connecticut Mutual at 
Atlanta for the past twenty-two years. 
Mr. Stevens has been the state manager 
for the Columbian Mutual Life at Jack- 
son, Miss. 


tional 


Prudential's Five-Day Week 

In pursuance of its desire to co- 
operate fully with the Administration 
in its program for business recovery, 





Myrick Production 


the Prudential Insurance Company of 





The paid-for business of the Julian 
S. Myrick office of the Mutual of New 
York for the month of July, 1933, was 
$2,004,489, as compared with $2,588,750 
for 1932. For the year the total paid- 
for business amounted to $12,899,923, 


as compared with $17,719,625. on the books. 


Atlantic Life Meeting 
(Concluded from page 15) 


will be awarded for permanent posses- 
sion the President’s Conservation Cup 
for excellent work in keeping business 


America announced from its home of- 
fice in Newark that the five-day week 
which usually is confined to the sum- 
mer months of June, July and August 
would be continued to the end of the 
year. More than 9000 workers are ef- 
fected by the ruling. 








EACH GOLDEN HOUR 
OF THE 


TWENTY-FOUR 
By WALTER CLUFF* 


N an instructive essay on “Time,” 
Arnold Bennett suggests the 
advisability of learning how to 

live, not on a stated income of 
dollars and cents, but on 24 hours 
a day. 

“Time is more than money,” Mr. 
Bennett says. Time is the raw ma- 
terial out of which everything is 
made. The supply is limited to 24 
hours each day. You possess as 
much as I. I have as much as any- 
one else. 

The greatest efficiency expert in 
the world, the most learned scientist, the men who are doing 
the biggest and greatest things, have no more time than you 
or I, never have had, never will have. 

So, don’t you think that the difference between men large- 
ly depends upon their manner of utilizing this basic of 
fundamental commodities—“Time”—? 




















* Author of “The Spirit of Life Underwriting” and “Life Under- 
vriting Efficiency.” 
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Whether or not the 24 hours given to you each day will 
stand at par and yield to you their maximum value, 
depends upon how you use them. In fact, all that you now 
are and all that you ever will be depends upon how you 
utilize this daily supply of 24 hours—how intelligently you 
learn to live upon it. 

There are just two things that you can do with it—you 
surely cannot stop its suply, you cannot increase its supply 
or limit its supply; every hour, 60 minutes are thrust upon 
you. Every day 24 hours are allotted to you—no more, no 
less—the same to you as to everyone else. 

You may waste or fritter away your daily allotment of 
hours or you may utilize them, converting them into gold 
of the realm, making them yield to you their value. Which- 
ever you do depends upon yourself. 

It would be presumptuous on the part of anyone to at- 
tempt to set down, formally, a method by which an agent 
can spend and utilize, to the fullest extent, each golden hour 
of the 24. But, naturally, everyone would like to have such 
a formula. 

A mistake many of us make is that we sit idly by waiting 
for some easy, unfatiguing way of doing this thing that we 
wish to do. There is no easy way. To correct one’s pro- 
cedure and make sure of living on 24 hours a day is a 
task that requires sacrifice and endless effort. But there 
is a way to begin. Write out in the form of a daily pro- 
gram, exactly how you should like to use each hour of the 
day, but never believe for a moment that you can quite 
realize your ideal. If we are to shake ourselves free, how- 
ever, from this easy, half-doze, which so many of us call 
existence, and get value from each golden hour of the 24, 
the beginning must be made. 
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Missouri Rate Case 
Hearing on Sept. 28 


State Supreme Court Decision 
May Affect Federal Cases 
Pending 


St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 22—The Mis- 
souri Supreme Court en banc on Sept. 
28 will hear arguments in connection 
with a report filed with the court on 
Aug. 15 by Special Commissioner J. A. 
Walden of Moberly, Mo., in which he 
recommended that various stock fire 
insurance companies be restrained by 
the court from further collection of a 
16 2/3 per cent increase in fire, hail, 
lightning and wind storm rates which 
they put into effect on June 1, 1930, 
and that they also be compelled to im- 
mediately refund the excess premiums 
which have been impounded by the Cole 
County Circuit Court pending a final 
decision in the new rate case. 

The decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court in this case will also indirectly 
involve the individual injunction cases 
brought before a special Federal tribu- 
nal at Kansas City by 137 companies 
to maintain the 16 2/3 per cent rate in- 
crease. In the Federal cases approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 in excess premiums 
have already been impounded. Should 
the state court finally decide that the 
companies interested in the case now 
before the Cole County Circuit Court 
must pay back the refunds and quit 
charging the higher rates it may force 
the other companies doing business in 
Missouri to fall into line on the lower 
basis. 

Commissioner Whalden’s report was 
submitted to the Supreme Court in the 
quo warranto proceeding brought by At- 
torney General Roy McKittrick last 
January to prevent the stock insurance 
companies from further collection of 
the 162/3 per cent increase in rates 
in opposition to the Missouri Insurance 
Department, which had rejected the 
companies’ application for the raise 
shortly before they filed the injunction 
suits in the Cole County Circuit Court 
and the Federal Court at Jefferson City. 
General McKittrick contended that the 
companies were exceeding and violating 
their Missouri charters and licenses to 
do business. 

Apparently to avoid the possibility 
of being held in contempt for violation 


Big Policy to Cover 
Delaware River Bridge 


Government Demands Such Insurance 
Before Making Loan 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23—One of the 
largest insurance policies in the world, 
ranging from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000, is expected to be taken out within 
the next month by the Delaware River 
Bridge Joint Commission. 

The policy will cover the Delaware 
River Bridge, the largest suspension 
span in the world, which connects Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey between 
Philadelphia and Camden, against in- 
jury due to high water, earthquake and 
damage of a similar nature. The 
premium is estimated at $30,000 a year. 

The policy will not cover the entire 
bridge, which cost $37,000,000 to build, 
but only that portion between the two 
river piers, constituting the main span 
of 1750 feet. 

The commission had asked the Gov- 
ernment for an outright grant of $2,- 
464,650 and a loan of $7,533,350 under 
the Public Works program to build a 
speed line across the bridge to con- 
nect Camden with the Philadelphia sub- 
way system. 

The Government advised the com- 
mission that before any loans were 
granted under the public works pro- 
gram, that adequate insurance would 
have to be provided. 

It is believed here that the insurance 
essential will prevail on all loans to 
be made under the $3,300,000,000 pub- 
lic works program of the Government. 








of the Federal Court injunctions, Com- 
missioner Walden did not consider or 
pass upon the 137 companies that have 
appealed to the Federal tribunal for 
protection. Originally seventy-four 
other companies were involved in the 
quo warranto proceedings, but twenty 
have since withdrawn from Missouri, 
six were dropped from the court action 
by General McKittrick for various rea- 
sons, including lack of evidence that 
they had been collecting the increased 
rates. 

In regard to the twenty companies 
that have withdrawn from Missouri 
since June 1, 1930, Walden recom- 
mended they be compelled to repay 
whatever excess premiums they col- 
lected up to the time they quit the 
state. 


Fire Service Committee 


Announced by C-. of C. 
Col. Chaenes Gebdunith is 


Chairman; Seventeen Other 
Members Appointed 


The new Fire Service Extension Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste 
Council for the Council year 1933-1934 
has just been announced by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
The efforts of this committee in the 
past were largely responsible for the 
rapid growth of short courses for fire- 
men. Last year short courses for fire- 
men at some central point, or regional 
schools, were held in 24 states; approxi- 
mately 9000 firemen attending. In 
fourteen additional states educational 
activities consisted of fire department 
training conferences. 

The committee will consider matters 
of olicy and practice in this field, pro- 
mote additional schools, assist in the 
formulation of the program for such 
schools and, in general, act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the National Fire 
Waste Council and the Insurance De- 
partment of the National Chamber on 
the important questions having to do 
with the training of firemen. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Col. Clarence Goldsmith, assistant chief 
engineer, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, Chicago. All of the mem- 
bers of this committee are men of wide 
experience in the fire prevention move- 
ment and are qualified to guide the af- 
fairs of the committee. In addition to 
the chairman, the other members are: 
O. D. Adams, state director, State 
Board for Vocational Education, Salem, 
Ore.; Edw. L. Boatright, battalion 
chief, Bureau of Fire, Portland, Ore.; 
Sherwood Brockwell, deputy state fire 
marshal, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank Cush- 
man, chief, Industrial Education Ser- 
vice, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
Hough, Baltimore, Md.; Alfred H. Kol- 
tonski, chief, Rutland Fire Department, 
Rutland, Vt.; Frank McAuliffe, chief of 
patrols, Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lindon J. Murphy, munic- 
ipal engineer, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; W. A. Newman, assistant 
secretary Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, San Francisco. Cal.; 
Prof. L. H. Provine, director of Fire 
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University of Illinois, Urbana, II1.; 
George Richardson, secretary Interna- 
tional Assn. of Fire Fighters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ralph Richman, editor, 
Fire Protection, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Harry K. Rogers, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; Fred Sheppard, 
managing editor, Fire Engineering, 
New York City; Edward H. Warr, 
chief, Fire Insurance Salvage Corps, 
Baltimore, Md.; George S. Watson, 
chief engineer, Fire Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E. W. Williams, chief, 
Fire Department, East Lynn, Mass. 


Past Due Balances Reports 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has directed fire, ma- 
rine and casualty companies doing busi- 
ness in the State to file reports by Nov. 
1, 1933, on agents’ and brokers’ bal- 
ances past due more than ninety days 
as of Oct. 1, 1933. These reports, 
which will cover business done in New 
York State, will indicate the condition 
of accounts in cases where there are 
unpaid balances of more than $10. 

This action was taken pursuant to 
a resolution adopted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at its recent meeting in Chicago. In 
accordance with the convention resolu- 
tion, similar reports will be required 
for each quarterly period hereafter. 


LANSING, MIcH., Aug. 22 —Com- 
missioner Charles E. Gauss has licensed 
the Iowa Hardware Mutual of Mason 
City, Iowa. The mutual, which has 
been seeking admission to Michigan for 
some time, is permitted to do a fire and 
windstorm business. 


New Post in Kemper Group 


Thomas G. McCracken, for the past 
20 years vice-president and general 
manager of the Retail Hardware 
Mutual of Minneapolis, becomes on 
Sept. 1 vice-president and underwriting 
manager of the National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company of Chicago, 
one of the Kemper Group. Mr. Mc- 
Cracken, one of the outstanding mutual 
fire insurance men in the country, en- 
tered the employ of the Retail Hard- 
ware Mutual, which was organized by 
his father, in 1901. He is president of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and vice-president 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 

Chase M. Smith, who has in the past 
divided his time between the National 
Retailers Mutual and the legal depart- 
ment of the associated Kemper com- 
panies will now devote his entire time 
to the legal department. Mr. Smith has 
for many years been a regular at- 
tendant at the meetings of the National 
Convention of Commissioners. 





M. C. O'Brien a Director 


The appointment of Michael C. 
O’Brien of Brooklyn as a director of the 
New York Guaranteed Mortgage Pro- 
tection Corporation has been announced 
by State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick. Governor 
Lehman has approved the appointment. 
Mr. O’Brien is a prominent real estate 
expert of Kings County. His vast ex- 
perience in this field, Mr. Van Schaick 
stated, should be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the Protection Corporation in 
its activities in behalf of holders of 
guaranteed mortgage participation cer- 
tificates. 


Frank B. Martin of Frank & Dubois, 
United States Managers of the York- 
shire Insurance Company, Ltd., an- 
nounces the appointment of H. F. Ellen 
as underwriting manager. Mr. Ellen 
has been foreign superintendent of the 
company at London and is coming here 
after having extensive fire underwrit- 
ing experience in many parts of the 
world. During the past year, Mr. Ellen 
has been eight months in the New York 
office at the suggestion of Mr. Martin 
and he is now returning permanently to 
cooperate with the United States Man- 
agers in the five underwriting opera- 
tions of the Yorkshire Group. 





Enters Illinois 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Aug. 21—The Com- 
mercial Standard Insurance company 
of Dallas has entered the State of 
Illinois. The company will name three 
general agents in Chicago to look after 
its business in that state. It will write 
hail, tornado, automobile, plate glass 
and compensation insurance in Illinois. 





Problem of New Taxes 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Internal Revenue. Much depends upon 
the life of the Act. And it’s a big ques- 
tion. 

“This Act shall cease to be in effect 
after the expiration of two years, or 
sooner if the President shall by procla- 
mation or the Congress by joint resolu- 
tion declare that the emergency has 
ended.” The President has stated that 
the Act will be rescinded if and when 
the 18th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is repealed. Some expect this to 
happen before 1934. 

Establishing capital values deserves 
the very best judgment at this moment. 





Dependable and Complete Insurance Service. 
Fire « Automobile « Marine » Casualty » Fidelity « Surety 


[REMAN’S FUND GROU 





Fireman's “Fund. Insurance Company 
ome Vire Marine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity Company 


SAN FRANCISCO . Atlanta 


New York =- Boston . 


+ ree 


Chicago . 
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Ships Lost 
Last Year 


Lloyds Register shows that ships 
totally lost, broken up and condemned 
during 1932 totaled 651, of which by 
far the greater number, 573, naturally, 
were steamships and motorships. Sail- 
ing ships were 78. The total gross ton- 
nage thus destroyed was 1,751,357. 
These figures exclude all vessels of less 
than 100 tons. The number and ton- 
nage of ships of all nationalities lost 
and broken up during the last 10 years 
are as follows: 


Steamships and 


motorships Sailing ships 

Tons Tons 

Year No, (gross) No. (gross) 
1923 709 1,456,870 259 259,909 
1924 777 1,614,622 239 243,017 
1925 553 980,794 186 161,241 
1926 656 1,226,873 182 117,070 
1927 scces OO 852,398 154 139,671 
1928 584 1,217,075 121 94,471 
1929 oe 672 1,458,665 120 84,937 
1930 561 1,232,521 107 80,763 
1931 ocee O08 1,335,708 64 33,112 
1932 . -. 573 1,696,245 78 5,112 





Total Tonnage 
Lloyds Register also presents figures 
of interest regarding the ownership of 


the world’s tonnage. In spite of the 
fact that international trade is less to- 
day than it was in 1914 the world ton- 
nage is 21,000,000 tons greater than at 
that time, or 66,628,000 tons now as 
compared with 45,404,000 then. Great 
Britain and Germany are the only two 
countries that today own less tonnage 
than they did twenty years ago. Dur- 
ing the nine years, June, 1914, to June, 
1923, the net increase in the world’s 
steam and motor tonnage was 16,931,- 
000 tons, equal to 37.3 per cent of such 
tonnage in existence in 1914, and that 
the net addition since 1923 amounts to 
4,293,000 tons, equal to 6.9 per cent of 
the tonnage at 1923. A comparison of 
the figures for 1914 and 1923 shows that 
the largest increases took place in the 
United States, Japan, France, Italy and 
Holland. Since 1923, the largest in- 
creases have taken place in Norway, 
Germany, Greece, Japan and Sweden; 
on the other hand the sea-going tonnage 
of the United States has decreased by 
3,338,000 tons, and there has been a 
diminution of 423,000 tons in the ton- 
nage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Since June, 1914, there has actually 
been a net decrease in the tonnage be- 
longing to Great Britain and Ireland 


of 300,000 tons, or 1.6 per cent of the 
tonnage owned in 1914, whereas the 
aggregate increase of tonnage owned in 
other countries during the same period 
represents more than 81 per cent of the 
pre-war tonnage owned by these coun- 
tries. 


Van Schaick Checks 
on Agents’ Balances 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick last week directed fire, 
marine and casualty companies doing 
business in the State to file reports by 
November 1, 1933, on agents’ and 
brokers’ balances past due more than 
ninety days as of October 1, 1933. These 
reports, which will cover business done 
in New York State, will indicate the 
condition of accounts in cases where 
there are unpaid balances of more than 
$10.00. This action was taken pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its recent meeting in 
Chicago. In accordance with the Con- 
vention resolution, similar reports will 
be required for each quarterly period 
hereafter. 

















Just Issued 
1933 Edition of Baldwin 


NEW YORK 


Contains all amendments to Janu- 

ary, 1934, together with Emergency 

Measures and Miscellaneous Laws 
Affecting Insurance 


Substantially Bound 
in Flexible Fabricoid 


PRICE $6 PER COPY 


Shipped promptly upon receipt of 
your order to: 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publication Office 
N.W. Cor. 56th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Fire Theses 
Subjects Suggested 


In the Spectator of August 3 
printed a list prepared by the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., of suggested 
subjects for theses in the casualty 
branch of insurance in connection with 
the award of fellowship by thesis by 
the Institute. In response to a request 
we publish suggestion prepared by the 
Institute for subject for theses in the 
fire branch of insurance as follows. 


was 


\ reconsideration of sole agency 


insurance. 


repre- 
sentation in property 
Actual cash value.” 
\djusters and adjustments. 

Adjusting problems in times of depres- 
sior 

solvency 


An analysis of the measure of 


as required by state law. 

An historical outline of capitalized stock 
fire insurance companies in the United 
States 


\n outline of the essential features of a 


building code. 


\nti-compact legislation in the United 
States—Its development and effect. 

\rchitecture and fire insurance. 

Classification for fire insurance. 

Coinsurance clauses. 

Conflagrations in the United States. 

Cooperative organizations—their func- 


tions advantages. 
(Explosion Conference, Sprinkler Leak- 


Interstate Underwriters 


powers and 


ge Conference, 


Board, Railway Association, Oil Associa- 
tion, Grain Association, etc.) 
Criminal fires in the United States. 


and reconstruction. 


insurance. 


Demolition 
Earthquake 
Effect 
insurance contract. 


of illegal use of property on fire 


organizations in 
State or group 


Fire insurance rating 
New York State (or 
of States). 
insurance 
time. 
Fire underwriting in times of depression. 


any 


Fire rating problems at the 


present 


insurance. 

History of the cash value 
insurance. 

Incendiarism, 

Is the standardization of 
clauses desirable? 

Is there an increase in common hazards, 
due to the changing methods in manufac- 
turing industries? 

Multiple location contracts and reporting 
forms of cover. 

Principles of apportionment and contribu- 
tion. 

Problems in loss adjustments 

Recent developments in the 
prevention. 

Salvage in fire insurance adjustments. 

Taxation—its effect on fire insurance. 

The commission clause, held in trust, for 
account of whom it may concern, 

The development and effect in the United 
States of unrestrained competition among 
fire insurance companies. 

The development in the United States of 
and its bearing upon 
fire underwriting policy. 

The development in the United States of 
the brokerage agency system—its function 

nd significance to insurers and insured. 

The development of British fire insurance 


Ground lease 


clause in fire 


forms and 


field of fire 


the agency system 
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after 1850, showing the effect of world-wide 
distribution of stability. 
The explosion clause 


risk on company 
in the fire insurance 
policy. 

The fundamental 
surance, 

The interest of a mortgagee under a pol- 
icy of fire insurance. 

The reciprocal form of 
insurance. 

The 
public. 
The underwriter 
The use of the 
cal sciences in fire 


principles of fire in- 


underwriting fire 


relation of fire insurance to the 

his duties and problems. 
actuarial and mathemati- 
insurance. 

The various systems of insurance carriers 
—stock and mutual companies, Lloyds, re- 
state, and 

Use and occupancy 

Valued 
and dangers 

Valued policy laws 
rates charged all policyholders. 


municipal. 
forms and rates. 


ciprocals, 


policy contracts—their equities 


their effect upon the 


What lessons may be learned from the 
history of fire insurance in the United 
States prior to 1860 in regard to reserves, 


surplus, and localization of risks? 





Convention Theme of 
National Association 


“A Century of Insurance” has been 
decided upon as the theme for the 
forthcoming annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents to be held at the Drake Hotel, | 


Chicago, the week of October 9. Among 
the subjects which will have a part on 
the program are the following: 


1. The application of the National | 


Industrial Recovery Act to the business 
of insurance. 

2. Production 
tions. 

3. A new agency qualification law. 

4. Modern insurance company meth- 
ods eliminating agents. 


branch office opera- 


5. The future of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 
6. Automatic cancellation of fire, 


casualty and surety policies for non- 
payment of premium. 

7. Banks acting as insurance agents. 

8. Inland marine insurance methods. 

9. Premium collections and agency 
balances. 

10. The trend of surety methods in 
company operation. 

11. Unearned premiums and loss re- 
serves as trust funds. 

12. Highway safety. 

Among the subjects to be considered 
by state officers and national councillors 
is contractual relations. 

At the group luncheons some time 
will be devoted to a consideration of 
sales methods. 

An unusually large attendance is ex- 





pected because of the many important | 


matters to be considered and the Fair 
as “an added attraction.” 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


LONG with other readers of news- 
papers I have learned a lot about 

the beautiful island of Mallorca dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Yesterday I 
had a letter from a friend who has 
spent the greater part of the past two 
and a half years there and he says 


that he can write me nothing new 
about Mallorca for he knows I must 
have read all about it in the July 


American Mercury, the author of which 
has been hounded off the island. He 
adds that he did not see the original 
but read the translation in Spanish. 

UT while the Spanish may trans- 

late into their own language articles 
from American magazines and, in this 
instance at least, stir up lots of trouble, 
I wonder if such translations are as ac- 
curate as translations from Spanish 
into English at times appear. My 
friend enclosed in his letter a circular 
regarding the Mallorquin Sporting 
Club, translated from Spanish into 
English by a young Spaniard who 
“knows English perfectly,” as follows: 

“The Mallorquin Sporting Club 
adresses every body, thanks to the 
help of his numerous associates; it 
hopes in an ideal picture to corrival 
with the most known clubs of the 
French Riviera and of Monte Carlo 
in the interest of formenting the 
tourisme of Mallorca and the Bale- 
aric Islands. 

“The Courtesy so much sportive as 
international has to guide all mem- 
bers in common interest. 

“The annual quotation gives right 
to free entrance to the cabins and 
also to a small individual house for 
dressing, it is fixed about 10 Pts., 
besides 1 Pt. for the right of en- 
trance. 

“The suscripcion for foreigners of 
passage and for a time of 15 days 
with the same rights, is fixed of 5 
Pts. besides 1 Pt. for the right of en- 
trance. The entrance for foreigners 
and persons not residing on the Bale- 
ares for more than 1 day, is fixed 
of 1 Pt. under the same rights. 

“The Sporting Club will open his 
doors to everybody and only wishes 
from his friends to help him in the 
collaboration sportive, the care for 
cleanness and for good and fair com- 
radeship, which assure a familiar life 
in the Club, so that you will find the 
members of the best Mallorcan So- 
ciety there.” 
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Metropolitan and Small 
City Agents in Same Boat 


Clyde B. Smith Cites Community 
of Interests in Talk Before 
Ohio Association at Marion 


An interesting discussion on the com- 
munity of interests which metropolitan 
and small city agents entertain was 
offered by Clyde B. Smith, past presi- 
dent of the National Association, in a 
talk before the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents at Marion on Aug. 23. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the 
smaller agents need the association of 
those in the larger cities for the infor- 
mation they can get from those whose 
broader experience has taught them 
what is best for the buyers of insur- 
ance and how better to meet mutual 
and reciprocal competition. They also 
need the prestige of the larger producer 
in their dealings with the companies, 
he added, as premiums still talk and 
the value of the membership of the 
larger agencies is obvious. 

The so-called big city agencies, he 
said, need the small town agent, on the 
other hand, for their legislative influ- 
ence, if nothing else, as a legislator will 
be more prone to listen to a neighbor 
from his home town, than to some man 
from a large city several hundred miles 
away. 

The companies, Mr. Smith said, need 
both these classes of agents for the very 
simple reason that no company can live 
on the big premiums alone. They must, 
he said, have the millions of dollars se- 
cured from the smaller risks. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Smith said, 
that every agent, large and small, can- 
not come in personal contact with the 
administration of the State and Na- 
tional Associations and that the mem- 
bership of the national organization is 
not around 17,000 rather than 11,000. 
No individual agent, he said, whether 
large or small, has the right to deprive 
the Association of his moral and finan- 
cial support, in view of the great work 
that is being done by the officers. 

Early in his address, Mr. Smith drew 
some interesting comparisons in ex- 
plaining his statement that he is one 
of those small town agents who would 
not exchange places with any of the big 
town men, especially if they are doing 
business in an excepted city. He said 


H. L. Dunn First Vice-President 


Herbert L. Dunn, assistant secretary 
of the American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of that company at a meeting of 
the board of directors held last week. 
Mr. Dunn has served for several years 
as assistant manager of the production 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland. In his new ca- 
pacity with the American Bonding, he 
will devote his entire time to the pro- 
duction activities of the latter company. 

E. R. Nuttle continues as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the production 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
and John G. Yost as associate manager. 
D. Claude Handy remains as president 
of the American Bonding Company and 
as executive vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company in charge 
of production for both companies. 

Beverly H. Mercer, assistant secre- 
tary and manager of the judicial de- 
partment of the Fidelity & Deposit 
and the American Bonding, was elected 
an additional vice-president of both or- 
ganizations. 








that if a small town agent wants to sell 
his agency, he has nothing but direct 
business to offer, while all too often 
that agency with the high commissions 
has so much brokerage business that no 
one knows the agency’s worth. Fur- 
thermore, he said, those cities with the 
higher commissions have to contend 
with the man who secures the license 
simply with the idea of paying some 
solicitor more than he should and more 
than the agent in ordinary territory 
gets, or may be unethical enough to 
rebate, indirectly, a portion of his com- 
missions. 

At one point in his address, Mr. 
Smith touched on contingent commis- 
sions, of which he is still a champion, 
believing that business should be un- 
derwritten at the source. “I have been 
told many times,” he said, “that a con- 
tingent is unworkable. My answer to 
this is that a state with a continued 
high loss ratio be used for an experi- 
ment. This should settle once and for 
all if this idea is a fallacy or not. If 
the theory is wrong, there can be no 
loss. If it is right, the loss will be 
turned into a profit and the agents who 
have made that profit possible will par- 
ticipate along with the companies.” 


Westchester Title & 
Trust Co. Taken Over 


Rehabilitation Plan 
the Formation of a 
Corporation 


Includes 


New 


The Westchester Title & Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, was taken over 
Monday by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick for re- 
habilitation, pursuant to an order 
signed by Justice George H. Taylor, 
Jr.. of New York Supreme Court, West- 
chester County. As part of the re- 
habilitation plan a new company, the 
Westchester Title & Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, has been organized with a capital 
structure of $750,000 provided out of 
the assets of the old company. The 
stock of the new company, representing 
these assets, will be issued to the old 
company and will be held by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance as Rehabilita- 
tor. 

Through the creation of the new com- 
pany a means is provided whereby the 
good will of the Westchester Title & 
Trust Company’s mortgage guaranty 
business may be preserved for its 
creditors and policyholders. The new 
company will issue a modified form of 
policy guaranteeing the payment of in- 
terest 60 days after due date, taxes, 
current installments of assessments, 
water rates, insurance premiums and 
foreclosures expenses. It will contain 
no guaranty of the principal of mort- 
gages. 

In order to realize on the good will 
of the Westchester Title & Trust Com- 
pany’s title insurance business, the new 
corporation will also engage in this field 
of activity, making use of the facilities 
and data which have been acquired by 
the old company. It is proposed that 
all title insurance policies issued by the 
new corporation will be reinsured, ex- 
cept risks against loss by reason of 
liens for taxes and assessments. 

Another activity of the new corpora- 
tion will be to service properties owned 
by the old company and mortgages held 
and guaranteed by it. These opera- 
tions will be carried on at actual cost. 

The new corporation will utilize a 
part of the personnel of the old com- 
pany because of their familiarity with 
the business which is to be conducted. 
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News of the Far West 


Following his previously heralded ex- 
clusive address in California, delivered 
in Oakland, Cal., before a mass meeting 
of more than 250 agents, Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary and general counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, addressed members of the 
Los Angeles Insurance Exchange on 
Aug. 20 at a meeting held in the Bilt- 
more Hotel in that city. In answer to 
a telegraphic request from the organi- 
zation, which recently changed its con- 
stitution to the effect that in the future 
all members will receive a “Three way 
membership,” Mr. Bennett made ar- 
rangements to appear. 





Employers’ Liability Group 
(Concluded from page 10) 
where the activities of the Owl Associa- 
tion, the social organization of the Em- 
ployers’ Group, are held, a refrigera- 
tion system for chilled drinking water 
and a battery of self levelling elevators 
all were designed with efficiency of 
operation and comfort of employees in 

view. 

The outstanding feature of the build- 
ing, however, is the wonderfully equip- 
ped medical department where em- 
ployees of its policyholders, suffering 
industrial and other accidents, are 
treated. X-ray machines, electric bak- 
ers, diathermy, high frequency and 
vibratory apparatus, in addition to 
other more common equipment, are 
there used by skilled doctors and nurses 
for the relief of the injured workman. 
Three doctors are in daily attendance 
and the clinic maintains a consulting 
staff of specialists. Two registered 
nurses and a score of carefully trained 
assistants take care of the hundreds 
of patients who are treated each month. 
An average of over 200 treatments a 
day is made by this organization. The 
equipment and the personnel of the 
Employers’ Clinic in the Samuel Ap- 
pleton Building are such that it ranks 
as one of the best hospitals for the 
treatment of industrial accidents in 
New England. 

Underwriting, statistical, accounting, 
auditing, agency and production, and 
other such departments occupy the rest 
of the building. The clinic is on the 
third floor and the executive offices, on 
the thirteenth, or top. 

The employers most heartily welcome 
visitors to the Samuel Appleton Build- 
ing whenever they are in Boston, and 
especially urges that the clinic be not 
overlooked. 
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Anthony Panella, who for the past 
two years has been in charge of the 
home office surety department of the 
General Casualty at Seattle, Wash., 
has been transferred to San Francisco. 
Mr. Panella assumed his duties in San 
Francisco on Aug. 31. 





Josiah (Si) Crosby Beedy, popular 
former city manager at San Francisco 


COMMENT 


* 








for the London & Lancashire passed 
away at his home in Oakland, Cal., fol- 
lowing an illness of more than two 
years. Mr. Beedy was associated with 
the San Francisco office for more than 
35 years. 

French & St. Clair, prominent San 
Francisco brokerage firm announced 
the removal of their offices in the Adam 
Grant Building from the sixth to the 
third floor where more commodious 
quarters have been engaged. 











Financial Statement of 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


June 30, 1933 
ASSETS 
























iain te. ods sha ty an cic aca alee $1,027,246.74 
er es $4,666,321.46 
. — a ee yrrara 1,099,212.00 5,765,533.46 
Premium accounts taken 
over from National 
Surety Company ..... $2,327,079.11 
Less: Reserve originally 
established .......... 727,633.62 1,599,445.49 
Premiums in course of collection National 
Surety Corporation ............... 1,171,367.15 
First Mortgages and Real Estate ....... 656,662.51 
Accounts Receivable ............... 349,821.12 
Home Office Building ............... 1,000,000.00 
$11,570,076.47 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ....... $1,587,408.21 
Reserve for Claims ................. 385,279.50 
Reserve for Commissions and Expenses . . 680,645.93 
Reserve for Additional Overdue Premium 
CE is ns ae wel eee ee ae 500,000.00 
Reserve Paid-In for Claims and Other Con- 
tingencies RF ya ee Ree Cee 4,416,742.83 
EE ee se 1,000,000.00 
EE GS was hatha ees hae cideel eae 3,000,000.00 
$11,570,076.47 


*These amounts represent the actual market quotations as of June 30, 1933. 
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Contrasting Conditions 
In Industrial Plants 


In the bulletin of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, two word pictures of 
modern industrial plants are offered. 
In the contrasting conditions there 
described, one may see clearly the 
origins of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance underwriting problems. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from 
the O. I. C. bulletin: 

Here we have a manufacturing plant 
employing 200 persons. Let us follow 
the course of an employee from the 
time he seeks work in that plant. 

He goes to what is called the employ- 
ment office. It is a room in a corner of 
one of the factory buildings. It is a 
bare room with only some hard settees; 
the windows and walls are dirty and 
the floor has been carelessly swept. 

The foremen in this plant hire their 
own help. A subordinate clerk on duty 
in the employment office calls a fore- 
man who has notified him that he needs 
aman. The foreman comes and inter- 
views the applicant. If previous ex- 
perience and physical appearance are 
satisfactory the applicant is engaged 
and told to report to the foreman at 
his department the next morning. His 
name and address is taken, the wages 
fixed; that is all. No knowledge is ob- 
tained of his social state; whether mar- 
ried or single; number of dependents; 
owns or rents his home; church and or- 
ganization affiliations; favorite sports 
or other information desirable in mak- 
ing a real acquaintance. Nothing is 
learned of his health; whether he has a 
hernia, impaired vision, syphilitic taint, 
weak heart, tuberculosis, organic dis- 
ease of ‘any kind that would be ag- 
gravated by the work for which he has 
been employed; he may even be an 
epileptic. 

The shop is what he might expect to 
find from the first impression of the 
employment office; daylight obscured 
by dirty windows and artificial light 
poorly distributed. Rags, waste, old 
clothing and shoes are thrown around 
on steam pipes, radiators and else- 
where. Men spit on the floor, in scrap 
stock or in rubbish boxes. They smoke 
at their work. Toilets are dark and 
filthy, washing facilities afforded by an 
iron sink and drinking water from 
faucets on shop water supply line. No 
attempt has been made to mechanical- 
ly guard against injury from transmis- 
sion or moving parts of machinery or 
stumbling or falling. There are ex- 
posed gears, belts and pulleys, shaft 
and arbor ends, stairways with worn 


and broken treads and only one or in 
some cases no hand rails and raised 
platforms without rails or toe boards. 
There are ladders with broken rungs 
and spliced rails and no semblance of 
safety shoes. No first aid supplies are 
provided for use in case of injury. 
This new employee will do one of 
two things. He will be so dissatisfied 
with conditions that he will work until 
he gets one pay, perhaps three weeks, 
and quit. In this operation the cost 
of hiring and breaking in a new em- 


ployee is $60. If one man leaves and is 
replaced every three weeks it means a 
cost of between $900 and $1000 a year. 
Or, if he continues at work the in- 
evitable accident will happen sooner or 
later that will cause him to be injured. 
Due to a defective health condition the 
injury results in his death. It is found 
that he had dependents and the maxi- 
mum death award is allowed, or $6500 
and $200 for funeral expenses and the 
medical and hospital costs before death. 
Representative of dependent claimants 














1898 rm - Thirty —Difth Anniversary - 17933 | 


am Hands Across 
) the Continent 


True instances from the logbook of 
Maryland Casualty Nationwide Service 


Assured from Warren, Penna., auto- 
mobile accident in Newark, N. J. 
Arrested and car attached. Our 
promptness in giving his bail bond 
and in releasing the attachment on 
his car, according to his own esti- 
mate, saved him $200 to $300. 


Car Skidded into boulder halfway 
between Yellowstone Park and Cody, 
Wyoming. The three New Jersey 
school teacher tourists involved, 
wired: “Can you help us? Car must 
be repaired immediately and doctor 
here paid.” Within a few hours a 
Maryland Casualty representative 
was at the scene taking depositions, 
caring for first aid bills and car re- 
pairs. This prompt, efficient service 
at a remote spot permitted the as- 
sured to continue trip at once and 
relieved them of bills which would 
have depleted their slender funds 
and force abandoning of vacation. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 


F.HIGHLANDS BURNS 





Circus Truck ran over a North 
Carolina negro boy. Truck was 
carrying lighting plant of the circus. 
We not only prevented attachment 
of the truck and lighting plant, but 
later released a $20,000 attachment 
on the entire show when a suit was 


brought for the death of the boy. 


New York Assured at week-end 
party in Georgia, volunteered to 
bring two of the guests back to town. 
The accident injured badly the two 
guests and the assured. Before the 
latter could even have his injuries 
dressed, an attachment was placed 
by his guests on his expensive car. 
Our agent learned from the service 
card that the assured had a Mary- 
land Casualty policy and secured re- 
lease of car at once. 


Always say: “We want our protection 
through the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany.” It means something. 


PRESIDENT 











CASUALTY INSURANCE 


SURETY BONDS j 
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finds the accident which caused death 
in this case was due to a condition pro- 
hibited by a state safety code and claim 
for additional award is filed with the 
commission. Because it develops that 
the employer had taken no measures 
for accident prevention an additional 
award is granted of 50 per cent of the 
normal award or $3250, which is not 
paid from the compensation insurance 
fund, but myst be paid by the employer 
direct. 


What Safety-Minded 
Management Can Do 


The second picture is of another 
manufacturing plant with the same 
number, or 200 employees and produc- 
ing the same kind of goods. 

The applicant for work is received 
in a clean, bright and pleasant office by 
the clerk who greets him in a cordial, 
friendly manner. 

He visits with the applicant, getting 
a clear understanding of previous ex- 
perience and qualifications, of the 
habits, family life and character of the 
applicant. If satisfied that the ap- 
plicant would make a desirable em- 
ployee he is asked to go to the doctor 
designated for the purpose for a physi- 
cal examination. If this examination 
shows conditions unfavorable for the 
particular job, the applicant may be 
placed on other work that would not 
jeopardize his health. By this method 
this plant makes placement of em- 
ployees for mutual benefit and protec- 
tion. 

When engagement is definitely made, 
employee is given an employment rec- 
ord card to present to the foreman of 
the department for which he is hired 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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when he reports to work. At that time 
the foreman takes him in hand, makes 
him acquainted with others in the de- 
partment with whom he will come in 
contact, gives him instructions on his 
job, cautions him of the accident haz- 
ards and how to avoid them by the con- 
stant use of guards and safety devices 
and also assigns an experienced worker 
to supervise his work. 

An individual full length, ventilated 
locker is given each new employee and 
a key for it. Lockers are in a separate 
room adjacent to the lavatory which is 
equipped with ample individual wash 
bowls and other standard toilet facili- 
ties. 

Mechanical on all 


guards are 


batteries of machines, thus eliminating 
the danger of overhead shafting, pul- 
leys and belts. 


How Safety and Sanitation 
Cut the Cost of Insurance 


The basic rate for compensation in- 
surance of both these plants is $1.50 
per $100 of payroll. The payrolls are 
approximately the same or _ about 
$225,000 a year. The first plant is pay- 
ing a 50 per cent penalty due to high 
accident cost, or $2.25 per $100 of pay- 
roll—an annual premium of $5,052.50. 
The second plant has a 30 per cent 
credit for low accident experience and 
pays $1.05 per $100 or an annual 
premium of $2,362.50. 

To keep up its working force the 
first plant has to hire each year three 
times as many employees. Not for some 
jobs, to be sure, for some workers do 
stay on their jobs there, but on other 
jobs the turnover is so frequent that 
600 workers are hired each year or a 
300 per cent turnover. Every replace- 
ment has cost $60 for a total of $36,000 
for the year. 

Due to death, retirement and infre- 
quent exits the second shop has had to 
employ 80 new employees to replace, or 
a 40 per cent turnover at the same unit 
cost of $60 or $4800 annually. 

This turnover does not 
reductions nor increases of force, but 
only when a worker is employed to im- 
mediately replace another. 

One plant is paying $5,062.50 for 
compensation insurance and $36,000 for 
labor turnover or $41,062.50 a year due 
to working conditions. The other plant 
is paying $2,362.50 for compensation 
and $4800 for turnover or $7,162.50 a 
year. 


reckon with | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE role of an insurance man, it 

seems to me, is not only that of a 
careful business man must deal 
with specifications and plan his work 
with shrewd consideration for such de- 
tails as operating expenses, the time 
element and the good will of his clien- 
| tele. It is also similar to the medical 
doctor’s profession. Whether or not he 
wishes to be idealistic about his busi- 
| ness, the conscientious agent must re- 
| alize that he has a greater responsi- 
| bility than the ordinary business man. 


who 


ex- | 
posed moving parts of machinery and | 
transmission. All power is provided by | 
motors, either individual] drive, or for | 


. = 


S in the medical profession, a thor- 
oughly equipped insurance agent 

| should have a highly specialized train- 
|} ing. He must have a wide general 
| knowledge to prepare him for the com- 
prehensive field of his endeavors. In 
addition, he must be able to diagnose 
the needs of his prospective clients. He 
must be something of a psychoanalyst 
in order to judge the desirability in cer- 
| tain cases of doing business with those 
who would buy insurance. And, like the 
successful doctor, he must have a pro- 
fessional presence which will inspire 
| faith in his ability and trustworthiness. 


* * * 


LL these attributes help him toward 

A a personal success and insure for 
him a place of confidence in the busi- 
ness world. However, the failure of an 
agent to live up to the qualifications ex- 
pected of him is of more far-reaching 
effect than if he were only a business 
man. Not only does he lose personal 
prestige with his company and with 
the insuring public, but he also brings 
harm to the entire institution of in- 
surance of which he is an integral part. 
His errors in judgment and his breaches 
of faith are magnified because they so 
seriously affect his co-workers as well 
as the public. 





* * * 


F the agent has been properly trained 

before taking up his duties, he will 
| have had inculcated in him a certain 
| pride in the position of trust he oc- 
cupies, and he will have a deep re- 
| spect for the ethical practices which 
have been established for his benefit 
and for the benefit of all insurance men 
in the field. It is the untrained and in- 
| experienced worker who resorts to un- 
orthodox methods for results he is not 
able to obtain otherwise. 
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Ancillary Receiver 


Aug. 22 J udge 
order in 


BALTIMORE, Eugene 
O’Dunne has the 
Circuit Court appointing Hazelton A. 


signed an 
Joyce, deputy insurance commissioner 
for the state of Maryland, ancillary re- 
ceiver, under bond of $5000, for the as- 
sets located in Maryland of Lloyd’s In- 
surance Company of America. 

The order was signed upon a bill of 
complaint filed by the state of Mary- 
land, which claimed that on Aug. 4, 
last, the superintendent of insurance 
of the state of New York took over 
the defendant company for rehabilita- 
tion, and stated that it was necessary 
that an ancillary receiver be appointed 
to protect the policyholders and cred- 
itors of the company in the state of 
Maryland. 


Mutuals Still With Us 


(Concluded from page 14) 
cause in a fair, comprehensive 
manner. Mr. C. E. Pierce of the 


American Fore Group is doing splendid 


pany 


preparing accurate and con- 
ammunition for their 
is this sort of education 


work in 
vincing agency 
forces, and it 
that is needed and must continue. 

The average successful agent knows 
that it pays him to sell stock company 
insurance. His commissions are higher, 
his facilities are broader and the man- 
agement He would have no 
difficulty at all in meeting the 
petition of an agent representing mu- 
tual exclusively. But he 
when he is faced 
with a made up by an 
agent who sells stock company policies 
when he can get away with it and 
mutual policies when he has to cut a 
rate. Mr. Pierce says, “Insurance 
should be brought up to a standard 
and not down to a price” and in this 
he is absolutely correct, but the fact 
remains that the largest number of 
the public is looking for a bargain and 
when mutual insurance is recommended 
by an established stock company agent, 
that is all that he needs to justify this 
selection. 

I am convinced that mutual 
ance is here to stay, that it is just as 
much of an American institution as 
any other old, established business. 
True, it has departed considerably 
from the plans of its founders and 
it has become more ambitious and 
wider in scope, but we must not under- 
estimate it, and must plan to meet the 
competition it offers fairly, honorably 
and efficiently. 


is better. 
com- 


companies 
trouble 
proposition 


does have 


insur- 


Insurance Ad Conference 
Plans New Constitution 

Pursuant to a vote of the executive 
committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, President Stanley Withe 
has appointed the following committee 
to draft a new constitution and by-laws 
to be presented at the annual meeting 
of the members which will be held at 
Briar Cliff on Sept 25 and 26: Frank 


Price, Prudential, chairman; John 


Murphy, Pan American Life, Cyrus T. 
Stevens, Phoenix Mutual Life; Harold 
E. Taylor, American Insurance Com- 


‘pany and C. E. Rickerd, Standard Ac- 


cident Insurance Company. Plans for 
the meeting are now being made by the 
convention committee which is pre- 
paring a program of interest to life, 
fire and casualty advertising men. The 
advance registration indicates a large 
attendance by members from each 
group. 





PROGRESSIVE 


in a Sane and Sensible Way 





/AAGGRESSIVE 


but not beyond Ethical Limits 





EXPERIENCED 


in all Fheses of the Business 








EQUITABLE 


with regard to Claim Settlements 
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